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which in his brother wrought out so great a success in 
business. We have sometimes heard it said that it was 
creditable to Dr. Pullman that he was willing to spend 
himself in ministerial work in these days when so many 
other opportunities are open for men of power. But 
we should rather say it would not have been creditable 
to Dr. Pullman if, seeing the need as he saw it, and the 
opportunity as it opened to him, he had not thrown 
himself into the work offered to him. Because he wished 
with all his heart to serve his fellow-men in the ways 
that were open to him, he became a centre of life and 
light and influence. He has served the church of his 
choice with zeal and ability, and through that service 
has enlarged the opportunity of the denomination to 
which he belonged, and beyond that has rendered ser- 
vice to all the world about him. 
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RETRIBUTION is a fact in human experience. There is 
wickedness in the world: there are men and women whose 
tempers are ugly, whose tastes are unclean, who are per- 
verse, intemperate, self-willed, and indolent. For such 
men and women, misery is appointed. Poverty, hunger, 
and dirt come, indeed, to the unfortunate victims of 
neglect or wrong-doing; but they come also to the criminal, 
to the licentious, and to the delinquent classes. Many 
ardent philanthropists fail to excite the sympathy of 
those who ought to be their helpers, because they make 
no discrimination. They charge up all the suffering 
which they find around the foot of the social ladder to 
those who have ascended a little way above the common 
level. In this way a reaction is caused. There is a 
sense of injustice aroused in those who are not conscious 
of any wrong-doing or wilful neglect of their fellow-men. 
Moreover, all evil is encouraged when through any mis- 
taken sympathy we deny that retribution justly follows 
licentiousness, indolence, and crime. 
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NOTHING can give effective aid and comfort to those 
who suffer because of their sins, crimes, and vices that 
does not reach to the centres of character. If one can 
be strung up to the exercise of his own will, to the tak- 
ing of full responsibility for his own conduct, to self- 
reliance and self-confidence, society will not need to carry 
or coddle him after that. He will henceforth be not help- 
less, but helpful, not a burden, but a burden-bearer. Now 
after a fashion society is responsible for the moral defect 
which is the cause of physical suffering, because, when, 
through training of all necessary kinds, all are brought 
into the full use of their powers, most of the problems 
which now burden society will be solved. But, when 
that blessed time comes, there will still be those who are 
born with less of the strength and courage that they 
need for the work of life and its inevitable battles. 
There will be no era of social perfection which will leave 
the strong without responsibility for the burdens of the 


weak. 
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THE more we open the world to what we call civilization, 
and the more education we give it of the kind we call 
scientific, the greater are the dangers to modern society, 
unless in some way we contrive to make all the world 
better. Brigands armed with repeating rifles and sup- 
plied with smokeless gunpowder are brigands still, but 
ten times more dangerous than before. ‘The vast hordes 
of human beings in Asia and Africa, so long as they are 
left in seclusion, are dangerous to their immediate neigh- 
bors; but, when they have railroads, steamboats, tariffs, 
and machine guns, while they retain their savage ideals 
and barbarous customs they become dangerous to all the 
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rest of the world. The immediate duty of the nations 
who profess to be civilized is to acquire for themselves 
and-then impart to the rest of the world as rapidly as 
possible a civilization and a religion which will drive 
out the savagery which now makes an increase of knowl- 
edge a threatening peril to the peace of the world. 


wt 


Co. INGERSOLL used ‘to say that he never forbade his 
children to do that, which he knew they would do. We 
are sometimes obliged to apply this rule to the affairs 
of the world. We may say that Africa would be better 
off if white men would leave it alone. Whether this state- 
ment is true or not it is absolutely certain that white 
men will not stay out of Africa. We may say that the 
soil of Africa belongs to the natives and that no one has 
any right to dispose of it but the native races that have 
occupied it for thousands of years, and yet we know we 
might as well whistle against the east wind in the hope 
of stopping it as to forbid the settling of white men upon 
the land in Africa. What we must do then, if we do any- 
thing worth while, is to devise ways and means to bring 
white men and black men into relations in Africa which 
will be mutually helpful and desirable. 
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WHEN a town springs up on the frontier of civiliza- 
tion before churches, schools, and homes are established, 
riot and disorder have full swing. Every vice offers its 
temptations without concealment, and evil-minded men 
and women have the upper hand. But in time a change 
comes. Schools and homes appear, and the resorts of 
vice are withdrawn somewhat from public sight. Evil 
things are veiled, violence decreases, disorder comes to 
an end, and the town becomes a safe dwelling-place for 
virtuous people. What has happened? Simply this: 
men, women, boys, and girls have come into the town, 
to whom the open resorts of vice offer no temptation. 
They pass them without difficulty, and indeed see them 
only with disgust. When there are enough of them in 
the town, it is redeemed. Now whatever else we do or 
do not do, this is the secret of the whole business. Pro- 
duce men, women, and children who are not tempted 
by vice when it is present with all its so-called attrac- 
tions, and the thing is done. 
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A WoRLD religion is not yet in sight, and no man is 
wise enough to tell what form it will take when it comes. 
All the Biblical religions, those that have sacred books 
used like our Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, are grow- 
ing. The number of their adherents is increasing, and 
the contents of faith are becoming more reasonable, 
more humane, and more inspiring. The most intelli- 
gent and spiritually-minded members of these various 
religions find themselves approaching each other. A 
Jew, a Christian, a Mohammedan, a Parsee, a Buddhist, 
and a Confucian, having received a university educa- 
tion, might each hold to his birthright creed, and yet 
they all might meet on a common level of intelligent 
sympathy and co-operation. They represent elements 
of the universal religion, and yet, taken together or sep- 
arately, they do not represent a world religion, nor can 
any one predict whether among the faiths thus repre- 
sented this one shall fail and that one prosper, this one 
survive and that one perish, or whether they shall all 
alike grow up into a living temple, a church of the liv- 
ing God, where each shall find its place. The answer 
to the questions and longings for the perfect religion © 
will come for each one in the line of his own growth. 
Like a plant rooted in the soil with its branches in the — 


free air and sunshine, the religious life of each person, 
each church, each nationality, will come to its own in 
the best way when it unfolds according to the law of its 
own nature. | ; 


Where You Are. 


For a long time it has been known that the vast body 
of the Amazon River flowing out into the ocean keeps 
the water fresh many leagues from the shore; but every 
mariner is not aware of that fact, and an old story is that 
a ship sailing in those waters hoisted a signal of distress, 
saying that the crew were out of water and dying of thirst. 
By repeated answers to their appeal for help the captain 
of a passing ship caused them to drop their buckets into 
the water they were sailing through, and there they found 
what they needed. Booker Washington made great 
use of this story at the Atlanta Exposition, in his advice 
to his fellows to drop their buckets where they were, take 
things as they found them, and do the best they could 
with that which was right at hand. No better advice 
was ever given. 

‘It has been borne in upon us lately, while hearing com- 
plaints of the church, of society, of the times, of the world 
in general, that the defect is often in those who claim that 
their lives are hard and their work a failure. Let them 
drop their buckets where they are and use what they 
have to work with: let them put heart and hope, courage 
and a sound mind, into the opportunities that are given 
them, no matter what they are, and good will come 
of it right speedily. There is no village in the land that 
will not give to a worker of the right sort full occupation 
of the best kind. ‘There is not a church within our knowl- 
edge which might not give any one fit to do the work 
full occupation for heart and mind, so that his days should 
be full of work worth the doing, with rewards following 
hard after. 

Let any man or woman, no matter where, in the right 
spirit and with good purpose and a sound mind, take the 
work that comes to hand and do it with hope and cour- 
age, and a conspicuous success will follow. When a 
preacher complains that he can do nothing because there 
are sO many sinners in his congregation, he seems to forget 
what he was sent for. When one says there is no hope 
for an honest man in politics, he confesses that he has 
not power to stand by his principles and through them 
lead and master other men. If in society there is found 
no good thing, it would be well for one who feels the lack 
to keep the knowledge of it to himself. It was long ago 
said that he who says that all men are bad, convicts no 
one but himself. He is included in the all, and if he 
speaks sincerely can only speak out of his own conscious- 
ness. 

There is a kind of overweening conceit of self, that in- 
flamed sense of one’s own personality, for which we have 
invented the word ‘‘personitis,’’ which is at the root of 
half the complaints that fill the air in these pessimistic 
times. It is considered a sign of sagacity to detect the 
evil in the world. No one but fools are supposed to be 
much impressed by the idea that virtue is increasing and 
that the world is getting on to better things. ‘‘I am 
right, and all the world is wrong,” is the secret thought 
of many. 

If one says that on the whole rich men and women, in 
spite of the vicious oddities of a few and the silly excesses 
of others, are making a better use of wealth than at any 
time before in the history of the world, he is accused of 
being a time-server and of toadying to rich men. If one 
says that commerce is a great civilizer and peacemaker, 
and that the commercial spirit, even in its lowest estate, 

is on the whole opposed to war and makes for the good 
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of mankind, he is accused of having blunted sensibilities, 
low aims, and lack of sympathy with ideal ends. 

And so it goes. But after all they who are doing the 
real work and getting on to better things are those who 
drop their buckets where they are, take the good as they 
find it, and do their best to increase it. In religion they 
are the inspirers; in poetry they are the singers who mount 
up on wings; in public life they are the steadfast pioneers 
and founders who make history to be remembered and 
recorded, they are the social workers who are bringing all 
men into closer relations for nobler ends. 


The Ethics of Common Things. 


One of the happiest influences of science as it is taught 
of late is that it leads the pupil toward ethical and relig- 
ious conceptions of life and the universe. Prof. Hodge 
insists that the ethical values of nature study are the most 
important result of physical science. He thinks that 
very much evil is done through pure ignorance. In this 
way he would class among real sins a great many actions 
which would have been easily excused in former times, 
such as the killing of birds and the destroying of birds’ 
nests. But what shall one say to that science which 
comes down to the classification of insects, and tells us 
that some of them are of value to our neighbors and our- 
selves while others are injurious, and then widens our 
moral duty to take in the knowledge of these creatures, 
so that we may save the valuable and destroy the evil? 
Vinet, in his lectures on preaching, insists that the young 
minister must be very careful not to preach on such 
topics as how to make a larger crop of beets or to double 
the corn crop. He would confine the preacher to an 
expository handling of Scripture texts. While we may 
not be quite prepared to break with him, we certainly 
have a moral obligation to know the evil from the good, 
and to teach in such a way as to improve the chances of 
those who are compelled to practise the art of bread 
winning. Does not the ethical side of life broaden out, 
so that it becomes a crime to let weeds grow along our 
fences which may cast their seeds upon our neighbor’s 
lot? If science is really making this demand upon us, it 
may not be so much unlike what was taught in the Old 
Testament; for there it is distinctively announced as an 
ethical law that one may not remove his neighbor’s land- 
mark. Science simply says, You may do your neighbor 
a greater harm by encouraging the gypsy moth or the 
San José scale than you can by removing his corner-stone 
or stealing from him a rod of land. 

It is upon such a principle as we have specified that 
modern legislation is rapidly being placed. Laws are on 
the statute-book of every State, making it a legal crime 
to destroy beneficial birds or to encourage injurious 
insects. These laws express the highest reach of 
modern social science and modern conceptions of right 
and wrong. ‘They involve the ‘‘crime of ignorance.” It 
is no longer pardonable to say we did not know the result 
of our actions. Our children must be educated to the 
understanding that scientific knowledge is a revelation 
of God. The negative must be eliminated from our edu- 
cation. Boys and girls should know that there is as 
much piety in blessing the neighborhood as in reading the 
Bible, and then they should be taught to read the Bible. 
To grow more beautiful flowers, to increase the value of 
crops, becomes a duty and not a mere privilege or pleas- 
ure. We do not despair of seeing a practical union of 
church and school. Every teacher should be inspired 
with the thought of obligation to make character as well 
as impart facts. No one can really love nature, in the 
accurate sense of the word, without loving that life which 
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expresses itself in and through nature. We can indorse 
with good cheer the sentiment of one of our ablest educa- 
tors, that ‘‘the child that puts forth creative effort to 
make the world better, the child that plants a seed or 
cares for the life of an animal, is working hand in hand 
with the Creator as well as nature.”” What higher relig- 
ious development, he says, can we desire than that the 
child become the reflected image of God? ‘‘Effort for 
the production of property is ethical, and the moment 
that a child engages in it he places himself on the side 
of law and order in the community. To rear a flower is 
an ideally ethical thing, and may elevate the moral and 
esthetic tone of the household. We need this ethical 
training not in the way of moralizing, but in conscious 
or unconscious positive doing, as the warp of our educa- 
tion; and nature study offers boundless opportunity for 
its daily inculcation and practice.’ We are glad to find 
our educators, especially those of the higher rank, feeling 
their way out of the old pedagogical narrowness into this 
grand conception of child life and duty. In this way all 
life becomes religious and all doing becomes ethical. We 
cannot but believe that, as this conception comes into 
our schools, education will become more mighty,—a 
power that will revolutionize society morally as well as 
intellectually, and set us on our feet as children of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Southern Conference. 


One cannot help having confidence in a cause that 
commands the self-forgetting zeal of manly youth. 
The first impression I have of the Southern Conference 
at Atlanta last week is that of the youth of the leaders 
of our little Southern churches. ‘The speakers at the 
concluding mieeting were Foote of New Orleans, Gray 
of Charleston, Ham of Chattanooga, Ramsay of Louis- 
ville, and Langston of Atlanta. ‘These men and their 
associates are not only young in years, but fresh and 
buoyant in feeling and of expectant spirit. They rec- 
ognize the peculiar difficulties of their tasks, the isola- 
tion and privation; but they face these things cheerily. 
They accept the challenge of adverse conditions. They 
work for small pay, without the possibility of exchanges, 
without sympathy or recognition from the ministers 
or people of other churches; but if they mention these 
things at all it is only to make a joke of them. How 
I wish that we could get more of the plucky spirit of 
these pioneer ministers into the centres of our denomi- 
national life! There are no cynics among the men who 
are fighting at the front. 

A second impression of the conference is that of the 
fine quality of the constituencies of these little churches. 
It is another case of the sifting of a community for the 
best seed corn. The active laymen of our Southern 
churches are the public-spirited, self-reliant men of their 
several communities. The only thing that is lacking 
is numbers. A third impression is of the value of the 
Missionary Council. The Western Missionary Council 
has long ago proved the merits of this form of aid to the 
directors of the Association. The Southern Missionary 
Council has now been in existence a year, and justifies 
the hopes of its originators. The reports presented to 
it were very complete and enlightening, and the rec- 
ommendations made to the Association Board were 
discreet and sympathetic. It is to be hoped that this 
admirable system can soon be extended to the Middle 
and Pacific departments of our Home Missionary work. 
It is not a system which the directors of the Association 
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wish to unduly urge upon our independent conferences 
and churches. Both in the West and South it was self- 
originated. It is just, however, to testify that the system 
works well, increasing co-operation and efficiency. 

All the active churches of the Southern Conference 
except those in Virginia were represented at Atlanta. 
The delegates came from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Texas. ‘The list looks long on paper, but let me 
hasten to add that in most of these States we have 
only a single representative Unitarian church. Messrs. 
Dukes and Gibson came from their circuits in the piney 
woods, and told the stories of their adventures in inter- 
esting fashion. Messrs. Foote and Gray told respec- 
tively of the International Council at Amsterdam and 
the National Conference at Atlantic City, to which they 
were delegates. There were reports from all the churches 
and branch Alliances and two business meetings of the 
Missionary Council, as well as the usual business of the 
council itself. There was a spirited debate over Sunday- 
school problems, an address by Mrs. Peterson, represent- 
ing the National Alliance, and a conference sermon 
by the president of the Association. ‘There was no fric- 
tion, no pitching into the orthodox, no superfluous 
debates, not censoriousness, just plain, constructive 
thinking and speaking and doing, patiently aggressive, 
honest, and optimistic. 

Our cause in the South is as yet insignificant in num- 
bers and small in influence, but it is healthy. In the 
long run the bold pioneers of spiritual verities will prove 
more than a match for the acolytes of a conventional 
orthodoxy. What we are doing at such centres as 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, New Orleans, and Dallas we 
ought to be doing in Richmond, Birmingham, Pensacola, 
Memphis, Shreveport, Austin, and many other places. 
Our message is needed, our messengers are true and 
brave, our little churches are loyal and well-rooted. 
Success is simply a question of ‘‘more,’’—more churches, 
more money, more ministers, more zeal. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


In his memorandum on the report made t6 him by 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General J. L. Bristow 
on the post-office investigation, President Roosevelt 
again indicated his determination that the proceedings 
against those who participated in corrupt schemes 
shall be ‘‘pushed with the utmost vigor.’”’ ‘‘The inves- 
tigation made by Mr. Bristow,’’ says the memorandum 
which was made public on last Friday, ‘‘discloses a con- 
dition of gross corruption in the office of the First Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General and the Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Post-office Department. The three 
chief offenders in the government service were Tyner, 
Machen, and Beavers. For Machen and Beavers no 
excuse has been alleged. Their corruption took the 
form of bribery and blackmail in connection with the 
purchase of government supplies.’’ President Roose- 
velt approves Mr. Bristow’s recommendation that the 


statute of limitations be extended in the case of govern- 


ment servants to at least five years, in order to facilitate 
prosecution. 
Pd 


In the response to the activities of many Democratic 
politicians who have been urging his renomination for 
the Presidency, Mr. Cleveland, in a letter which appeared 
in the newspapers on Thursday of last week, definitely 
announced his ultimate refusal to accept such an honor. 
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‘In full view of every consideration presented,’’ wrote 
Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘I have not for a moment been able, nor am 
I now able, to open my mind to the thought that in any 
circumstances or upon any consideration I should ever 
again become the nominee of my party for the presi- 
dency. My determination not to do so is unalterable 
and conclusive.’ Mr. Cleveland’s letter contributed some- 
what to the indefiniteness of the situation in the: Dem- 
ocratic party in its bearing upon the selection of an 
opponent to President Roosevelt, who is regarded by 
common consent as the candidate of the Republican 
party for the Presidency. Arthtfr Pue Gorman of Mary- 
land appears to be the man most frequently mentioned 
by Democratic newspapers as a future Presidential 
possibility. ; 
Sd 

ReEcENT developments in Panama indicate that the 
Hay-Bunau-Varrilla treaty for the construction of an 
American canal across the Isthmus of Panama will be 
approved promptly upon its presentation to the govern- 
ment of the new republic. In a message to Minister 
Bunau-Varrilla received in Washington on last Thursday, 
the provisional government of Panama instructs its 
representative here to inform the government of the 
United States ‘‘that as soon as the document is received 
by the Junta of the government of the republic of Panama 
it will be ratified and signed.’”’ It is worthy of note that, 
in expressing their cordial approval of the treaty, the 
newspapers of the isthmus are urging their government 
to establish sovereignty over the islands of San Andres, 
Providence, and Albuquerque, in longitude 84 degrees, 
in order to transfer them to the United States for a 


proper consideration. 
; yd 


Desire official denials the assertion is persistently 
made by the newspapers which profess to be in touch 
with the facts that the War Department has mapped 
out a comprehensive plan for the military defence of 
the Isthmus of Panama in the event of a declaration of 
war against the United States by the District of Colom- 
bia. This plan is said to include every provision for 
the despatch and maintenance of a large body of troops 
to operate against any act of Colombian aggression upon 
the republic of Panama. In Colombia the popular 
excitement continues without appreciable abatement. 
Gen. Reyes, the distinguished Colombian who was 
sent on a special mission to the United States by his 
government, is said to be making preparations to pre- 
sent the Colombian side of the controversy not only to 
the State Department, but to the legislative branch 
of the government. It is taken for granted that his 
activity among members of Congress may be limited 
or prevented altogether by executive action. 
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THat Great Britain is by no means convinced of the 
pacific intentions of Russia in the Far East was indicated 


_by the emphasis which Premier Balfour, in the course of 


a speech at the annual dinner of the United Service 
Club on last Friday, placed upon the necessity of keeping 
the greatest living British general at the task of guard- 
ing the Indian frontier. The great military problem 
of the empire, said Premier Balfour, was the ‘‘defence 
of the large Indian frontier against the great and, I am 
glad to think, friendly empire of Russia.” For strategic 
reasons the premier strongly contested the wishes of 
those who demanded the presence of Lord Kitchener 
in London at the head of the army. ‘‘The Himalayas,” 
urged the premier, ‘‘was the place where the general 
ought to be.” Mr. Balfour’s expression was timely 
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in view of the utterances of the Russian press urging 
opposition to the British expedition which is about 
to cross the Himalayas in order to open up Thibet. 
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OFFICIAL opinion in St. Petersburg and Vienna is not 
entirely satisfied with the purport of the reply of the 
Ottoman government to the most recent representations 
made by Austria and Russia, urging Turkey to apply 
a comprehensive scheme of reform in Macedonia. In 
brief Turkey accepts the reforms in principle, but with- 
holds its approval from the one point which could make 
those reforms effective,—the establishment of limited 
foreign control of the internal administration of the 
province for two years. It is distinctly recognized in 
England and France that no scheme of reform, how- 
ever complete in its provisions, will touch the evil unless 
it is enforced under auspices which will prevent Turkey 
from evading its promises. The English press, prac- 
tically without distinction of party, is outspoken in its 
belief that unless Turkey is taken in hand vigorously 
by United Europe humanity will have another terrible 
time to deplore when the Macedonians resume their 
revolutionary movement in the spring. 


Jo 


ForEIGN observers are more or less completely in the 
dark as to the exact character of the negotiations which 
are still in progress between Russia and Japan with 
regard to the interest of the two empires in the Far East. 
It is said unofficially in St. Petersburg that the Russo- 
Japanese negotiators have reached an agreement on the 
Manchurian situation, wherein Japan has recognized 
Russia’s paramount interest in Manchuria and has con- 
ceded the right of the northern empire to continue the 
occupation to its logical conclusion. With regard to 
the conflict of interests in Corea, the diplomats of both 
countries are maintaining complete secrecy. It is be- 
lieved that Japan insists on the recognition of her influ- 
ence in Corea and on the opening of Yongampho or other 
ports to-foreign trade. This last demand is believed 
to be the centre of the opposition which Japan is meeting 
at the hands of Russia. 


Brevities. 


A hair in the head is worth two in the brush. 


Some people are never content in any company where 
they do not occupy the centre of the stage. So long as 
they are merely listeners, they are uneasy. 


In the old days when much was made of a supernat- 
ural call to preach, one of the evidences of the preacher’s 
calling was his ability to make people want to hear him. 


Nothing helps the finance committee of a struggling 
church so much as publicity. Let the people know 
every quarter just where they are, and the little deficits 
will be taken in time with twice the ease with which 
the big deficits will be met when it can be no longer 
concealed. 


Churches, ministers, and people who have lost their 
friends may do something to stem the tide of irrational 
luxury and expense by freeing funerals of all unnec- 
essary display. If ever simplicity is called for, it is in 
the most solemn moments of life such as attend the burial 
of the dead. 


When a preacher demands a platform for Sunday 
discourses ,where he can express his thought,on any 
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moral or religious question without fear of losing his 
position, does he also demand that, whether people care 
for his preaching or not, they shall be compelled to sup- 
port it, and maintain a platform in which they have no 
interest ? 


We are glad to be told that Tolstoi has the sense of 
humor. It is reported that recently an American lady 
said to him, ‘“‘All your noble writings have had a pro- 
found influence upon my life, but the one which has 
taught me the most is your’— then she forgot the 
name. Tolstoi prompted ‘‘Dead Souls’? ‘‘Yes, yes!” 
she answered. ‘‘That book,” said Tolstot, ‘‘was written 
by Gogol, not by me.” 


We are often asked questions, especially by readers 
who have no direct relation with our Unitarian churches, 
concerning the Bible, its nature, origin, value, and pres- 
ent relation to the religious life. For the benefit of these 
questioners we have asked Rev. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Charlestown, N.H., a scholar who has recently given 
much attention to these subjects at home and abroad, 
to write a series of brief articles from the point of view 
of a young man versed in modern scholarship, who has 
no association with ancient controversies concerning 
ispiration and kindred topics. The first one appears 
this week, and others on the origin of the Gospels will 
follow. 


The Uplifting Motive. 


From of old one of the best working instrumentalities 
for lifting man above the fears, frets, and jealousies 
which so easily beset him, and giving him fortitude and 
peace wherever he may be placed, is the religious motive. 

A great historian has spoken of religion as ‘‘the one 
romance of the poor,’ but for multitudes of those not 
poor it may be a revealer of poetry amid what were other- 
wise sordid prose. © The religious motive is not, as some 
would insist, a thing merely handed down from some 
dim past, a tradition only: the most of us have it in some 
form, if only in the rudimentary savage form of a lurk- 
ing superstition. For every one of us of any wide ex- 
perience of life discovers that he is surrounded by a 
world of mystery which he cannot control or count upon, 
and if he does not give it a rational interpretation he 
entertains toward it some terror. 

People of dull sensibilities and low morals, men of 
sceptical and materialistic mood, believe in omens, in 
luck, fate, or devils. At least the number of thirteen 
or Friday or a howling dog has dangerous significance 
to them: like the witty Frenchwoman they might con- 
fess that, though they do not believe in ghosts, they 
are afraid of them. 

This, our every-day life then, appears to be but a small 
portion of the great whole, of life invisible, of thought 
affecting our thought: it is like an island in the Atlantic. 
And that larger world which touches us now and thén 
to scare us may and probably does have relations to us 
which we should try to understand and adapt ourselves 
to,—beneficent relations, kindly relations, relations at 
least symbolized by the phrase of faith, ‘‘the Father- 
hood of God.” I suppose it isimpossible for most of us, in 
this world which has been shown us by the new physical 
science, so vast that we cannot, as our forefathers could, 
put our fingers upon the spot where heaven is and where 
God sits upon a throne, to possess the simple trust which 
was in their souls who wrote the old hymns and built 
cathedrals, who in their piety felt sure that every ill 
which befell them, as well as every commonplace good, 
was sent by God as a special message of warning or 
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encouragement. In shipwreck or in prison, in small- 
pox or famine, God singled them out for some particu- 
lar use, as a general despatches his most trusty aid on 
the most arduous and dangerous errands for the safety 
of the campaign. 

But we may recognize that the world is divinely 
ordered and that we are intelligent parts of it, not often 
indeed permitted to see what we do for the whole scheme, 
but co-operating according to the measure of our sincere 
good will. The central need of life is that we believe 
that each of us is set to do a characteristic piece of work 
in the Almighty’s wofk-shop, and that we shall have 
some sort of adequate reward if we do it in our best way. 

We must have the transforming motive if we are to 
get a reasonable portion of contentment with our lot; 
and reverence for its special opportunity, and the widest 
spread of all great motives, that which has made his- 
tory resplendent with its heroes and martyrs, is the 
faith. which comes to the rescue when plain, every-day 
motives have lost their freshness, and remind the soul 
that it is in God’s service, at God’s post of duty, build- 
ing not merely houses of wood and brick, but structures 
which defy time’s corroding tooth. eo. as 


Fear of the Negro. 


[We wrote ‘some time since to a lady born and bred 
in one of the Gulf States, who is unknown to the public 
and takes no part in political movements, asking her to 
write something concerning social life as it is related to 
the negroes in the Black Belt. Her reply, given in part 
below, not intended for publication, is all the more val- 
uable because it is a spontaneous expression of thought 
and feeling. Eprror.] 


I have often taken up my pen, essaying to write the 
article you asked for. But the questions seem so hard 
for one to answer. I could only write from my own 
individual experience or standpoint, which might contra- 
dict that of my nearest neighbor.. I am a native of this 
State, have never lived out of it, and, speaking for my- 
self, I have no more fear of the negro than I should 
have of white people as ignorant. I have lived in the 
country years alone, with an aged mother. Our pro- 
tector was a negro boy. I have been in deep distress, 
and have never had tenderer sympathy or more faith- 
ful help than from her I call my ‘‘mammy.” I feel 
toward the race as I would to a race of children. I 
think there was never such an army of martyrs as the 
Southern women who trained hundreds of the negroes 
as slaves. I believe no people except the Southern 
people could have handled this immense body of chil- 
dren. Now that they are free I have known only the 
better class. I have never had any intercourse with the 
kind called brutal. But my own experience is, they all 
need guidance, and that their best teacher is ‘‘obedience,”’ 
—some strong hand to lead them through drudgery 
upward. I believe in the progress of the race; but I 
do believe along with book education must come the 
line upon line, precept upon precept, of steady occupa- 
tion, and learning to obey. Idleness is their very worst 
eneniy, and morality and real religion should be set 
against that, together with steady work. I wish I could 
write just what you want, but fear my experience is 
limited too much to the best class of negroes. I believe 
the lowest can be uplifted; but I do not believe they are 
yet ready, as a race, for casting votes or taking their 
place as equals of the white race, and I do not think 
they desire it. I am very much interested in the probs 


lem, and for the negroes’ good, © 
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For the Christian Regzster. 
Hymn. 


BY CLARA THORNDIKE ENDICOTT. 


Dear Father, when the way looks dark, 
When doubts and care encompass me, 
' One thought sustains and gives me strength,— 
The thought of thee! 


Though disappointments chill the heart, 
And oft the task comes wearily, 
Still I press on with confidence,— 

Thou art with me! 


Each step along life’s thorny road 

In thy companionship may be, 

To take each day in trust,—this is 
Thy plan for me! 


And may I feel thy plan is best, 

Though often why I cannot see, 

Nor look beyond, but simply leave 
The end to thee! 


To do thy will whatever comes 
Till death at last shall set me free;— 
O Love Divine! at last the hope 

To be with thee. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


I 


I was born on the 8th of December, 1823. My father 
was born in the same year and on the same day as the 
Emperor William of Prussia. My grandfather Robert 
was a sailor in Nelson’s fleet, and my father would tell 
me how he sat on his shoulder to see the procession when 
they brought the body of the great admiral up the Thames 
for burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. This 
sailor man is the earliest ancestor on that side the house 
I can lay my hands on. He went to sea again very soon 
after Nelson’s burial and was lost overboard in a storm; 
and my grandmother died soon after, leaving her family of, 
I think, five children who were taken to an asylum in the 
city of London for shelter and nurture. My mother’s 
father was also asailor. His port was Yarmouth, but the 
family lived in Norwich. He was also the earliest ances- 
tor we can find on that side of the house. His name 
was Thomas Norman, and we take a touch of pride in 
our ‘“‘Norman blood” and imagine we also may have 
come over with the Conqueror. He also was lost at sea, 
and not long after his family of four children were left 
orphans and taken to an asylum in Norwich. So we 
have no family tree to speak of, only this low bush. 

Very early in the last century there was an urgent 
need for children to work in the factories they were 
building then on.all the streams they could find fit for 
their purpose in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
local supply of ‘‘help’’ could not begin to meet the de- 
mand; and so the owners of the factories went or sent 
south to scour the asylums where children were to be 
found in swarms, to bring them north and set them to 
work as apprentices, who must be duly housed, fed, and 
clothed until the girls were eighteen and the boys twenty- 
one. They must also be taught the three R’s and the 
boys some craft by which they might earn their living 
when they were free. They found my father with some 
more in the asylum and carried them north to work in 
a factory on a stream called the Washburn and in the 
parish of Fewstan. He told me they gave him the free 
choice to go or stay and wanted him to stay; but he 


said, ‘‘I will go.” And so it was he went out, not know- 


ing whither he went, was bound apprentice, and served 
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his time first at the spinning-frames and then in the forge, 
for this was his choice of a handicraft. But here I touch 
a bit of romance. A few years ago when I was over in 
England I went on a visit to an old friend in Surrey 
who said to me one day: ‘‘Here is an invitation from 
Esquire Wilkes, a good Unitarian, to come and drink 
tea with him. He is far on in years and lives in a fine 
old manor house. You will like to see where, as the 
tradition runs, Queen Elizabeth stayed once over night.” 

I was glad to go, had a very pleasant visit. And 
as we sat on the lawn under a grand old tree, chatting 
of many things, my good host said: ‘‘I have been told, 
sir, by your friend Mr. Ellis that you emigrated from 
Yorkshire to the United States. My family came south 
from Yorkshire many years ago where my father was 
partner in a linen factory. The firm was Colbeck & 
Wilkes: the factory was in Fewstan. You may have 
heard of the place.” ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘I worked 
in that factory, sir, seven years in my boyhood. My 
father was the smith there and worked in the factory, 
boy and man, thirty-two years. He was brought down 
from London and was bound apprentice to your father 
and Mr. Colbeck, I think it was in 1807.” So there we 
sat, the sons of the master and apprentice, after eighty 
years, with a good warm grip of the hands. 

I have said my mother was also an orphan in the ancient 
city of Norwich where the agents found her and brought 
her north to work as~an apprentice in the same factory 
and I think in the same year. So the lassie and laddie 
grew up together, each in their own ’prentice house, 
to manhood and womanhood. They were of about the 
same age, and it came to pass in due time that they fell 
in love with each other and were married by the good par- 
son of the town at his church two miles away. And 
many a time my mother told us in a gust of glee how 
they had to walk there and back again through the 
January snow-drifts which were so high in spots that 
they were obliged to walk on the top of the stone walls. 

I was their first-born. My father was working at the 
anvil in Keighley through the year after the wedding, 
so I was born there; but they offered him higher wages 
to return to the old place. So they would tell me how 
they carried me in their arms over the moors when I 
was a month old and went at once to keeping house. 
And there I find myself when I begin ‘‘to learn the use 
of I and me”’ in a cottage of two rooms and an attic, the 
windows looking right into the sun’s eye over the valley 
and westward to the moors, and before the cottage a 
bit of greensward with a rose bush in the centre which 
bears a great wealth of roses (I held one to my face the 
other Sunday, and the perfume spanned the chasm for 
me of more than seventy years) and a plum-tree that 
gave me a good deal of trouble in those days because 
the fruit in the summer never began to make good the 
promise of the blossom in the spring. 

Sir David Brewster brought a crystal to a meeting of 
savans which held in its substance a landscape taken 
zons ago by the sun. The picture was clear while you 
kept it in the dark, but began to fade exposed to the 
light. Sothe picture of my first home is a photograph 
and steals out sharp and clear through the mystery of 
remembrance. For now I go indoors where there are 
three and then four children sitting about a bright-open 
fire. The walls of the living-room seem to be white as 
snow; and there is a bureau of mahogany that shines 
like a dim mirror through much polishing with what 
my mother calls . elbow grease’’ over beeswax and tur- 
pentine, and chairs for the company,—but we sit on stools, 
—and a tall clock which was always too fast for me at 
bedtime and too slow at meal-times, some pottery of 
the fine old willow pattern in_a_rack over the bureau 
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(held sacred for Christmas and the village feast which 
fell in summer), and pictures Rubens could not have 
painted to save him. There was also clean linen and 
soft calico to wear next the body and to sleep in, and 
once a week — when we were old enough —a good, sound 
scrubbing in a tub with yellow soap that got into your 
eyes and a rough harden towel to dry us down. The 
wise man says in the Bible: ‘‘Who hath red eyes? Who 
hath contention? Who hath strife?’ I can answer 
truly we had all these on the Saturday night when we 
were turned into that tub. 

My dear good father’s wages were about $4.50 a week 
in our American tenor, and this was the whole income 
until we were old enough to help earn the living in the 
factory; but my mother made this income stand good 
for plenty to eat and drink, two suits of clothes (one 
for week-days and one for Sundays), house-rent, and 
fire-elding, and whatever we needed besides. And for 
food we had oatmeal porridge and skim-milk morning 
and night, with oat cake to fill in; a bit of meat usually 
for dinner, soup and potatoes, dumplings now and then 
of a fine staying power, and for a treat 

“Stick-jaw pudding that tires your chin 
With—whatever it was—spread ever so thin”’ ; 

white bread always, with a film of butter on Sun- 
day afternoon, and tea of the brand we call cambric. 
There were variations of course,-but this was the rule. 
And I touch these memories because I believe in that 
fair sweet linen and the tub, the white purity of fresh 
lime laid on the walls every year with my mother’s own 
hands, and in the food she gave us lies one momentous 
reason, if no more, for the verity that we children grew up 
healthy and strong, living toa good old age; while I my- 
self have never been one day sick in my bed in these 
fourscore years or so far as I can remember had my 
breakfast there. We went to Sunday-school twice every 
Sunday, with no rewards and no picnics; and I really 
know of nothing in my boyhood outside my good home 
training which can compare in pure worth to my teach- 
ing through seven years in that good orthodox Sunday- 
school. Or when I ask how it has come to pass that 
I have ‘‘wagged my pow in a poopit’”’ in some sort these 
fifty-five years, and through forty-four years in the 
churches of our faith, my good home training, I say. 
For my father and mother made no ‘‘profession’’ of 
\religion, but they held our home so sacred that I cannot 
remember one profane word passing their lips or ours; 
while the instinct lay so deep in my own nature that, 
when I became a preacher and might make them “‘tell”’ 
in a sermon, I still shrink from the words the ‘‘devil,” 
‘‘hell,”’ and ‘‘damnation.”’ 

Our birthright lay in the old parish church where my 
father and mother were married, and the children were 
all baptized by our good parson Ramshaw: but we only 
went there at Easter and Whitsuntide. The rest of the 
year we went to the small dissenting chapel on the hill. 
But the great holiday and festival in our home was 
Christmas, when we held a very carnival of good cheer. 

It is true that as the festival drew near fear was not 
seldom blended with hope for us. We were never well- 
to-do, there were so many of us and our income was so 
small, So I can still see my mother sitting by the fire 
with a far-away look in her good gray eyes as we would 
talk about the coming festival, and can still hear her 
saying, ‘‘I fear we shall have no Christmas this year, 
‘childer,’ things are so dear.’’ And then life would 
seem to us not worth living. Still this was always, 
I think, a false alarm. ‘The wolf never came so near the 
door as to devour our Christmas. The brave eyes would 
brighten and the able head begin to plan. There would 
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be a bit of malt from the maltster. This was the first 
move. Then the yule-cakes and the loaf would be 
made. How good they do smell still in the baking! 
And the cheese would be bought,—a small one, but 
always a whole cheese,—a bit of beef for the roast. We 
never attained to the splendor of a goose and the things 
for the plum pudding, but we never stoned the raisins. 

Meanwhile up the stream at Thurscross—Thor’s cross— 
the singers and the players on divers instruments had 
been busy for weeks preparing the Christmas carols ; 
for they were musical up in the glen and had sung once 
in an oratorio, so it was said. And on Christmas morn- 
ing, long before it was day, they would come down 
through the snow and sing for their first number the 
fine old hymn,— 


“‘While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.” 


(My old eyes grow dim as I listen to the music and the 
singing after all these years.) And we would rise in haste. 
The yule-log would be turned, the great candles lighted, 
the small barrel tapped, the yule-loaf and cheese set 
out. Largess would be given, with good wishes all 
round and the invitation to come again when Christmas 
came round. And along through the day the poor 
creatures would come with their carols,—God’s poor. 
I have heard brave music and singing in all these years, 
the best there is; but as I sit here and listen to two of 
these I think I have never heard any singing besides 
so near the heart. It was the gift of God to jus poor 
and was saved for Christmas. It was seldom you heard 
them at other times, but then it seemed as if they had 
listened to the angels. They knew nothing of music, 
but the charm was in the heart and they sang. They 
were very old carols, never rising as I hear them now 
so far away above some minor key. And this once in 
the year, if never again, they did eat and were satis- 
fied as they went from house to house and closed their 
carols always with the same old strain,— 
“‘God bless the master of this house, 
The misteriss also, 


And all the little childeren 
That round the table go.” 


The Christmas tides in my early life were all in the 
homes. There were no festivals in the churches, no 
gifts from the altar, no doles for us from dead hands, 
and no sermons save when the day fell on Sunday. It 
was just Christmas, but so full of joy for young and old, 
so warm from the yule-fires and so fragrant with good 
cheer, that I wonder whether we have not lost track 
of something even in the great and generous bounty 
we pour out now,—something of the Home Christmas. 


Commissions and Commissioners. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


‘‘A kindergarten for all nations of the earth? Most 
certainly America is that, but it is no less a university 
for all the earth. No crudities alter that fact. We 
must all come to you for the best word and thought in 
this business of education.”’ 

The speaker rose suddenly to his feet as if more room 
to define himself were needed, then smiled as he again 
sat down. 

‘To come out of the darkness of the Middle Ages— 
for that is what our Education Bill brings with it—into 
this clear shining is better than I dreamed.” 
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It was the Welsh member of Parliament, said to be 

the best speaker at present in the House of Commons, 
who- rubbed his hands gleefully as he met the kind, 
shrewd blue eyes of his host,—a man whose home is 


synonym for certain reception of the largest thought - 


that comes. Several of the English educational com- 
missioners were dining there, and the talk passed from 
phase to phase on educational inadequacies, with de- 
lighted recognition of the latest theories of experts and 
the American absolute readiness for experiment. And 
it passed then to the underlying significance of the Arts 
and Crafts movement, the manual art training, and its 
actual results for Philadelphia especially, with its Tadd 
system and several thousand graduates. 

“This generation will come to it in full, rich and poor 
alike,” said one. ‘‘It is redemption, certain salvation ; 
rescue from economic and social evils; a new standard 
and a truer faith.” 

He had risen, for carriage wheels were heard, and they 
were all to be whisked away to an evening reception. 
But when the last hand had been shaken, the impulsive 
and delightful Parliament man still pouring out a flood 
of enthusiasm, a quiet listener in the background moved 
forward to the open fire, a little sheaf of papers in his 
hand. 

- “Good news for them, but good news also for that 
far-off world they have no time to be troubled about,” 
he said. ‘‘Here is a Calcutta paper—three of them in- 
deed,—and a recognition of what India will again owe 
to America, a Reuter telegram, and that means a de- 
spatch to be believed; and it tells in few words that the 
first manual training school for Sudra children, the low- 
est caste of all, is to be established at Benares, the out- 
fit already on ifs way. ‘That is the telegram, and here 
is the editorial comment. You shall read it. Our 
friend said what he had learned here meant regenera- 
tion, but they have no such need as ours.”’ 

It was one of the noblest and most certainly the wisest 
Oriental who has come to our shores who spoke,—a 
man in full vigor of early manhood, a vowed Buddhist 
monk, teacher, and preacher, but wearing his yellow 
robe like a king’s garment, the tall, well-knit form and 
the beautiful head rising from it, holding a quiet poise, 
a serene and untroubled dignity that is not often the 
scholar’s inheritance. In his first coming to America 
in 1893 for the Chicago Exposition, barely more than a 
youth and with the zeal of the missionary at white 
heat, criticism remained uppermost, and his thought 
for his people was still indeterminate. A later visit in 
1896 was again one of question, and the period from 
that to 1902 one of deep study in many lands, in the 
end no further uncertainty, work for all remaining years 
of his life clear before him. He had worked and thought 
and dreamed for the castes of the upper grades who had 
proved that they did not know how to assimilate West- 
ern thought at its highest. With many of the better 
educated Buddhists, he had found it impossible to ad- 
here to the caste or zenana system. Thus Dharmapala, 
known to many,—the Anagarika Dharmapala, which is, 
being interpreted, ‘“The Homeless Preacher of Truth 
and Righteousness,’””—came to the point which the Cal- 
cutta Englishman commented upon in a heartily sym- 
pathetic editorial :— 

“Dharmapala, the Ceylonese Buddhist who has been 
interesting Boston philanthropists in behalf of the in- 
dustrial schools for Sudra children in India, is very well 
known in Calcutta. He is an extremely ardent religious 
reformer, and is a consistent and formidable opponent 

for orthodox Hinduism. Dharmapala has gone farther 

and denounced these systems of caste, together with 
that of animal sacrifices, in no measured terms, One 
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of the tenets of his faith is that the regeneration of the 
peoples of Asia will be brought about by the lower classes, 
as the higher castes have shown themselves incapable © 
of assimilating the best ideals of the West. It will be 
noticed that the schools for which he has induced Ameri- 
cans to subscribe are for Sudra children, the lowest of 
the low.” 

Here then is the beginning of what may be called the 
Tuskegee movement for India, this little school a mere 
dot in that immense, inconceivably populous area, but 
the work it will do to be measured only by the bound- 
less hope and the indomitable will of the man who has 
for a twelvemonth been visiting every important techni- 
cal and industrial school in all our great cities, and 
Tuskegee and Carlisle also, and proposes now still fur- 
ther personal work in connection with Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, sailing for India in the coming 
April with a trained head-worker and such additional 
ones as means may permit. And, as one of the Calcutta 
journals ended its editorial comment, ‘‘Glad tidings of 
great joy,” it may well be repeated on this American 
shore, since the majority of missionaries have been too 
beclouded by their own sense of heathen blindness to 
recognize the real and waiting opportunity. As to the 
subjects of the work, the Sudra race, they are a timid, 
sensitive, grateful people with a delicate, spiritual beauty 
in childhood soon lost in the incredible hardships and 
deprivations of the Sudra life, the two hundred millions 
of this despised and neglected class for the first time 
finding recognition and help, a Deliverer and Saviour, 
for them that were lost. No cause before the public is 
better worth study as to its ultimate bearings, and the 
Register, which has always kept in full touch with the 
fine work of the Unitarian mission in Japan, may well 
aid this ardent laborer in a field white to the harvest, 
and give him God-speed as he goes his quiet way. 


The Origin of the Gospels. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Ty 


Inquiries come to me about the origin of the gospels. 
How came our gospels to be? Why are there four in- 
stead of one? Why are there only four instead of more? 
Why are they so much alike and yet so different? Let 
us try to see what we really know or feel reasonably 
sure of about these questions. In the first place our 
phraseology is not quite accurate. A Christian of the 
first century would have been filled with horror to hear 
us talk about four gospels. Four gospels! There is 
but one true gospel, and how important this fact was 
is seen from Paul’s words (Gal. i. 8), ‘‘If an angel from 
heaven should preach unto you any other gospel than 
that which we preached, let him be anathema.” 

As you open your New Testament you meet the gospel, 
the one true gospel, according to four different versions 
by four different authors; but there are not four gos- 
pels. The earliest Christians had the gospel according 
to many other versions besides these four, but it never 
occurred to them that there was more than one gospel. 
In other words, the term ‘‘gospel’’ never meant for them 
a book, but always and only the religious message of 
Jesus. ‘That is its literal meaning, we remember,—‘‘ good 
news,” ‘‘glad tidings,” ‘‘a message of joy.” And this 
shows us a further limitation of its meaning. It meant 
the good news of God’s love and fatherhood, of the 
coming kingdom which Jesus had brought, his religious 
message, as embodied in his words and his life,—not a 
biography of him, not a history of all he said and did, 
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not an orderly and clear account of his person and char- 
acter, but his gospel, his message. In other words, the 
four accounts in our New Testament are not lives of 
Jesus: they are sermons. They aim not to give informa- 
tion, but to produce conviction. ‘These things are 
written,” says the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘that ye may believe.” 
“There are many things which Jesus did,” says the same 
gospel, ‘‘which are not written in this book.” Why 
not? Because they were not felt to have any bearing 
on his gospel: as mere biographic facts they had no in- 
terest. 

What was the gospel?. There were differences of 
detail, but its general content was briefly this: God, 
the heavenly Father of men, who loves them and desires 
their goodness and happiness, is soon to set up his king- 
dom of perfect righteousness and peace. There shall 
be a new heaven and a new earth, and sickness, death, 
and sin shall be done away. The dead shall rise and 
come to judgment; the wicked shall be cut off (their 
fate is always a little vague); the good shall live in per- 
petual felicity under the favor of God. ‘The king and 
earthly representative of God in this new and perfect 
world-order is the Messiah, the Christ, and he is none 
other than Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified Jewish prophet, 
who had proclaimed the near approach Of the kingdom 
and had sought to prepare men for it. ‘The gospel then 
was a gospel of Christ. It was embodied in his teach- 
ing: it had intimate connection with certain events in 
his life, particularly his baptism, his death, his resurrec- 
tion. His teachings then, as far as they were preserved, 
together with this certain series of events in his life, 
made up ‘‘the gospel,”—the substance of the Christian 
preaching, the stock in trade, as it were, of the mission- 
ary as he went from place to place founding churches. 

At first there were the twelve of these missionaries, 
but rapidly the work was taken up by others, as Paul 
and Barnabas and Timothy, until there were scores. 
Those of them who had known and heard Jesus could 
proclaim ‘‘the gospel’? from their memory of him and 
his discourses. Those who had not (and these were by 
far the larger number) must gain their knowledge from 
the others. Many of them were converts of Paul or 
some other leading teacher, and the new converts of 
course knew of Jesus only what the missionaries told 
them. Thus there came to be diffused not a general 
knowledge of Jesus’ life, but only this brief compendium 
of that which was thought to have religious value, to 
express the gospel. And so this gospel is preached year 
after year by many men of various minds and different 
training, getting ever more and more fixed in its general 
outline, but also suffering change and elaboration in 
details. This went on until a generation arose that 
knew not Jesus, that knew only the gospel,—that knew, 
in other words, no more of the real life of Jesus than 
we do to-day. They were practically limited, as we 
are, to the statements now kept in our “ gospels,”’ which 
cover but a very few days of Jesus’ life. We may ask 
why some one of his followers, before it was too late, 
did not search out all the facts and write a real biography 
of his Master. There are many reasons, the main ones 
being these: First, their intense religious interest in Jesus 
and his message had crowded out the personal human 
interest. They thought of him, as Christian theology 
ever since has largely thought of him, in terms of his 
office and work rather than of his person and character. 
Second, they were expecting him any day to return to 
the earth in glory to set up his kingdom. His story 
was but just begun: why write books in the face of an 
event which will render them superfluous? 

The gospel too is not a written thing to be published, 
but a thing to be preached. ‘The expectation of Jesus’ 
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immediate return prevented any thought of writing 
down the gospel to preserve it. By and by, when the 
hope of Jesus’ return began to die out, it was written 
down with the object of preserving it. But it had been 
put in writing before that, for a simple reason,—for 
the use of the missionaries. Those who had not known 
Jesus, who perhaps had never been in Palestine or listened 
to one of the twelve who were telling the story at third 
or fourth hand, found it almost necessary to have a writ- 
ten compendium of the gospel for their own study and 
to read to others. Such a compendium, to be of the 
highest value and authority, ought of course to be writ- 
ten by one who had known Jesus intimately and heard 
his words. We do not know how early such documents 
were written or who wrote the first one; but we do have 
some knowledge of one of the earlier ones, one that is 
of the greatest interest and importance. A learned 
Asia Minor bishop named Papias, writing about 145 a 
book of ‘‘Explanations of the Lord’s Sayings,” has this 
statement, “‘Matthew wrote down the sayings (or ora- 
cles) in the Hebrew language, and every one interpreted 
them as best he could.” This statement of Papias we 
have no reason to question, particularly since we do 
find in our study a document answering this description. 
Who more capable among the twelve of making such 
a collection than Matthew, probably the best educated 
of their number? How this work must have been prized 
by all the missionaries who could get copies of it! T hose 
who could not read the Hebrew had some one put it 
into Greek for them: such Greek translations must have 
appeared very soon after the original work. 

This collection became very popular indeed: it was 
in a sense the gospel according to Matthew. No one 
could now attempt to put the gospel into writing with- 
out using it. And from this time on there were increas- 
ingly frequent attempts of this kind, still primarily to 
meet the needs of the missionary work. But of course 
Matthew’s work gave primarily only the sayings of Jesus, 
and there rose a demand for a similar compendium, 
giving those acts of his and those events of his life which 
formed also a part of ‘‘the gospel’’ as preached by the 
missionaries. In response to this demand came the 
works of Mark and others, which we shall next consider. 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


Hindu Religion. 


We recently printed an article from Mr. Mozoomdar 
on ‘The Thought of God.” We have received from 
India a long article criticising his interpretation of Hindu 
thought. The reply is written by Bipin Chandra Pal 
and published in New India. It is too long for our 
columns and mostly negative. At the Council at Am- 
sterdam Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter made a statement 
concerning the defects of Hindu thought, which is also 
unsatisfactory to some of his Hindu readers. We print 
an extract from Mr. Carpenter’s address, and following 
that one from a criticism by Mr. Pal, because this letter 
is a positive statement of the meaning of Hinduism as 
it appears to one who was born and bred under its in- 
fluence. Eprror.] 


Prof. Carpenter spoke as follows :— 

“It is a superb and satisfying explanation of one 
aspect of life. It has produced resignation, but it has 
stifled joy. It may be capable of reconciliation with 
modern science, though that has yet to be proved; but it 
can inspire no worship, and it can beget no love. It 
has lain at the back of one philosophy after another: 
it has harmonized itself with atheism as with theism. 
But Indian thought in the manifold forms of Hindu 
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pantheism has lacked real missionary force. Its relig- 
jon on the institutional side has never escaped out of 
the bonds of custom and caste, and priesthood by race 
is not favorable to an apostolate which might break 
down the bonds of immemorial tradition; and its higher 
theism has never allied itself with social or national life. 
India has never been anything but a geographical ex- 
pression. No seer ever ascribed to it a personality which 
could claim its place among the peoples as the first- 
born, as (more exalted still) the bride of any of its uni- 
fying figures, such as Prajapati or Brahma, nor did any 
thinker ever analyze the grounds of its life in family 
or state. The clash of interest and the variety of 
achievement never suggested to prophetic vision the idea 
of progress or lifted within sight of its loftier minds the 
conception of a world-purpose in which the evil should 
be worked out and disappear, while humanity (or even 
a portion of it) should march forward to a goal of good. 
Profound as are the glimpses opened by the great teachers 
of the Vedanta into a life of God withdrawn in inac- 
cessible bliss behind the world-illusion which we see, 
the highest conceptions possess no social force. God 
is not to be found in the realm of our experience. So 
far is this from really revealing him, it is the great barrier 
to our advance toward true knowledge. He has no 
interest in the phases of our strife. He does not sus- 
tain the tried or comfort the sorrowing. Only as we get 
away from the conflicts and battles of our daily trial, 
as we withdraw from each other to sink into the deeps 
of being, do we come nearer to the hidden Unity, and 
comprehend that we too are one with the Universal 
Self and our souls are encompassed with the Soul of 
souls. This is the secret of contemplation. It is the 
support of the mystic, it feeds the passion of the devo- 
tee. It has nurtured ardors of piety, it has even be- 
gotten innumerable movements of reform; but they 
have passed like waves upon the sea, and the immense 
stability of the priestly order has remained unmoved. 
Hinduism still lives, with a marvellous and self-renewing 
life. It has, however, no dreams of conquest: it is 
heedless of the lands beyond its ken. It is wholly des- 
titute of intellectual curiosity. It has no conception 
of the unity of the race. It can never aspire to bind 
the nations into one polity of faith, or rule the world 
with an imperia! sovereignty of thought.” 


“Prof. Carpenter’s estimate of Hinduism is based 
evidently upon his view of the Hindu doctrine of Karma. 
The ethical interpretation that he has put on Karma 
—as ‘the one umerring Law of Right,’—is essentially 
correct, and is far more sound and just than the usual 

_ European view of it. But, though in this respect Prof. 
Carpenter’s interpretation of Karma is higher than the 
ordinary European interpretation, it is still very inad- 
equate; and this inadequacy has vitiated his whole esti- 
mate of Hinduism as given in the present paper. This 
inadequate view of the Hindu doctrine of Karma is pos- 
sibly due to his Buddhistic studies. For in Buddhism, 
Karma may really in some sense be taken as a mere moral 
necessity,—as a self-existent and self-fulfilled law of 
right or justice. But even in Buddhistic thought this 
Karma—this beginningless and endless round of ordered 
procession—has for its foreground the great fact and 

truth of Nirvana, or salvation, and cannot therefore 
be consistently interpreted as absolutely self-contained. 

In Hinduism, however, the doctrine of Karma is essen- 
tially associated with the doctrine of God, and to con- 
sider it apart from that doctrine is inevitably to court 
error and misconception. Viewed, however, along with 
the Hindu’s doctrine of God, who is distinctly declared 
to be the Lord of Karma, and with that of salvation, 
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which is the ultimate end that this law of Karma is or- 
dained to work out, the inferences deduced by Prof. 
Carpenter, in regard to ‘the radical defects’ of Hindu- 
ism, will be found to be absolutely untenable. As soon 
as Karma is viewed in its true light, having God for its 
originator’ and ordainer, and salvation for its end, it 
at once, in spite of its rigid -inexorableness as a moral 
necessity, makes room for joy, worship, and love,—- 
for all the realities of our deepest and highest religious 
and spiritual life; for this association of Karma with 
the Divine Will at once converts this rigid law of neces- 
sity into the ordering of a Benevolent Providence, and 
reveals the presence and love of God in the ordaining 
of man’s inner and outer environments, which are so 
essential for his growth and salvation. This view of 
Karma presents God as the ordainer of rewards and 
punishments also,—nay more, it presents him as co-op- 
erating with man in working out his salvation. And 
it may well be asked what view of life and God can be 
more inspiring than this? What can ever hope to create 
a deeper and purer interest in human strife than the 
consciousness which this true view of Hindu Karma 
must quicken in all who believe in it,—of the operation 
of the Divine Will in the ordering of man’s individual 
or social life?” 


Spiritual Life. 


Love does not hesitate. Love leaves all and follows.— 
jk. Clarke. 
wt 
For to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labor.—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 
Sd 
In all matters of eternal truth the soul is before the 
intellect: the things of God are spiritually discerned. 
You know truth by being true: you recognize God by 
being like him.—F. W. Robertson. 


J 


Climb the mountains and get their-good tidings. 
Nature’s peace will flow into you as sunshine flows into 
trees. The winds will blow their own freshness into you, 
and the storms their energy, while cares will drop off 
like autumn leaves.—/John Muir. 


we 


O brother, we must, if possible, resuscitate come soul 
and conscience in us, exchange our dilettantisms for 
sincerities, our dead hearts of stone for living hearts of 
flesh! Then shall we discern not one thing, but in clearer 
or dimmer sequence a whole endless host of things that 
can be done. Do the first of these,—do it; the second 
will have become clearer, doabler; the second, third, 
and three-thousandth will then have begun to be possi- 
ble for us.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Td 
PRAYER. 


Let me not seek out of thee what I can find only in 
thee, O Lord,—peace and rest and joy and bliss, which 
abide only in thine abiding joy. Lift up my soul above 
the weary round of harassing thoughts to thy eternal 
presence. Lift up my soul to the pure, bright, serene, 
radiant atmosphere of thy presence, that there I may 
breathe freely, there repose in thy love, there be at rest 
from myself and from all things that weary me, and 
thence return, arrayed with thy peace and do and bear 
what shall please thee. Amen.—E. B. Pusey. 
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Out oF NAZARETH. By Minot J. Savage. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
$1.20 net.—Here is a book with twelve chap- 
ters and three appendices on the following 
subjects: “The Coming Kingdom,” ‘The 
Problem of Evil,” “‘Jesus’ Cure for Evil,” 
“What is known about Jesus,’ “Jesus and 
the Father,” “The Disciple and the World,”’ 
“The Disciple and the Church,” “The Way 
of Jesus,” “The Originality of Jesus,” “Jesus 
and the Spirit World,” ‘““The Common Faith 
of Christendom,” ‘“The Future of the Re- 
ligion of Jesus: His Birth, the Human Jesus, 
the Empty Tomb.” These chapters do not 
consist of abstract discussion of merely phil- 
osophical subjects, however much to some 
men some of the titles would suggest such a 
form of discourse. We always expect to find 
Dr. Savage with feet firmly planted on solid 
earth, however fixed. his gaze on lofty ideals. 
And we are never disappointed. Naturally, 
then, what we have in this, his latest work, 
is religion, Christo-centric, undogmatic, un- 
pretentious, rational, expressed in singularly 
simple yet happy and lucid language. The 
inwardness of real religion, its foreordained 
triumph over evil, its concrete enfleshment 
in Jesus in whose life the disciple sees illus- 
trated his own ideal relations to the world 
and the Church, the hopefulness of such a 
religion, man’s inevitable victory through its 
adoption as a vital principle.—all these are 
illustrated and presented as an inspiration 
for every-day life. This is all accomplished 
by a method so crystal clear that the reader 
hardly realizes that he is being put into pos- 
session of a large part of the body of truth 
which constitutes the ‘“‘permanent in relig- 
ion.” Even in the appendix on the birth 
of Jesus one is beguiled by this very sim- 
plicity in statement, and can hardly appre- 
ciate fully that he is conducted through a 
scholarly examination of the facts about the 
dogma of the Virgin birth Six books have 
appeared this year in English and German 
on the birth of Jesus: they furnish no more 
convincing exhibition ef the evidence, and 
no one of them has the lucidity of Dr. Say- 
age’s exposition. The distinguished author 
has done no better pieze of work than this. 


BOSTON, THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By 
M. A DeWolfe Howe. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 net.—Mr. Howe 
has done more than sketch the history of 
Boston and note its important men and 
events. He has studied rather the condi- 
tions that have confronted the Boston of 
the past and the influences that have con- 
tributed to shape the distinctive attributes 
of the Boston of to-day. He has approached 
his subject with scholarly reserve, and his 
emphasis of the significance of Boston ideals 
and traditions is free from arrogance or ex- 
clusiveness. After finding the reasons for 
its early independence in the character of 
its founders and in contemporary conditions 
in England, he acknowledges that its chief 
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fault was that suggested in Hawthorne’s char- 
acterization of Governor Endicott, ‘who 
would stand with his drawn sword at the 
gate of heaven, and resist to the death all 
pilgrims thither except they travelled his 
own path.” It was not only a fact, but 
“almost the inevitable fact,” that Samuel 
Adams and other chieftains of revolt, prod- 
ucts of the local life for a century and a half, 
were Boston men. Chapters that study the 
progress from town to city and the develop- 
ment of domestic trade and foreign com- 
merce are followed by a consideration of the 
contributions made by the Unitarian move- 
ment and the development of literature to 
the prevailing spirit, and finally topographic 
changes are noted as well as the geographical 
relation of the city to the country at large. 
At the close he sums up the city’s main char- 
acteristics as the critical attitude, a sense of 
responsibility, and “the good principle of 
rebellion.”” Mr. Howe sometimes quotes a 
good and apropos passage without mention- 
ing the source. In short quotations such 
mention would be unnecessary and tedious, 
but it would have been worth while to men- 
tion the authors of long passages, as for in- 
stance of the definition of Boston Proper 
(page 375) and of the theory in regard to a 
liberalizing change of sentiment brought 
about by navigators (page 193). The book 
is substantially bound and amply illustrated. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON AND HER 
Times. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50.— 
The Mary Washington Renaissance began 
a few years ago when the Mary Washington 
Memorial Association was formed, with the 
pledge to guard forever her tomb which had 
been then recently advertised for sale at 
public auction. Six hundred silver and gold 
medals were struck off to be bequeathed 
from mother to daughter. Balls and fash- 
ionable entertainments were given for the 
monument fund. From irreverent traditions 
that seemed to spring up at this time came 
Mrs. Pryor’s first impulse to make thorough 
investigations, and to find out everything 
that can now be known in regard to the 
mother of our first President. The book is 
written with feminine insight and vivacity. 
It is more than a study of the subject: it is 
an enthusiastic defence of the“central char- 
acter and a lively picture of colonial times 
in old Virginia, with delightful revelations 
of manners and customs gleaned partly from 
unpublished sources, such as make the times 
seem real and familiar, but which are usually 
left out from the pages of more serious his- 
tory. There are about sixty illustrations, 
carefully selected. The book is printed on 
extremely heavy paper which makes one 
wonder how it happens that all American 
books are so much heavier than English 
books One can tell an English binding as 
soon as he takes the book in hishand. There 
ought to be an index of the historical person- 
ages about whom anecdotes are told or from 
whose writings extracts are given. The 
value of a book like this is not exhausted in 
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the first reading, but for reference an index 
is indispensable. 


Tue DIVERSIONS OF A BOOK-LOvER. By 
Adrian H. Joline. New Vork: Harper 
Brothers. $3 net.—This book may appeal 
to three classes of readers,—to those who 
are interested in the author’s way of looking 
at things and value his judgments; to those 
who have similar pursuits and like to compare 
notes with a fellow-worker; and to those 
who are seeking means of culture, and wish 
to learn how to read books and to become 
familiar with them. As the title suggests, 
the book is made up of a series of conversa- 
tions about all the various things which in- 
terest book readers and book collectors. 
Sometimes he talks about the outsides of 
books, their binding, illustration, age and 
history and value; again, the talk rambles 
through the insides of books, with judgments 
of authors, anecdotes of them and critical 
estimates of their work. Always cheerful, 
often wise, he entertains by his light-hearted 
gossip about books, authors, and editions, 
with many shrewd remarks and bits of rare 
knowledge about literature, old and new. 
His range is wide, from the authors of the 
oldest books down to a recent commence- 
ment ‘‘part” read at Harvard College. It 
is a book made for people of leisure to read 
by an open fire with other books not far 
away. There are innumerable fads, fancies, 
and manias connected with books. Mr. 
Joline is familiar with them all, and hits 
them off in various ways sometimes with 
approval, sometimes with good-natured sar- 
casm, and sometimes with a whimsical con- 
fession of weakness. 


THREE HUNDRED TuINGcs a Bricut Girt 
CAN DO By Lilla Elizabeth Kelley. Bos- 
ton: Dana Estes & Co.—The revival of bead 
work and the wearing of bead necklaces, 
belts, and chatelaine bags suggests the first 
group of instructions for the author’s “bright 
girl,” and she will probably not go farther 
before providing herself with the materials 
to make some of the fascinating objects de- 
scribed in detail and illustrated. Crochet- 
ing, lace-making, and embroidery then offer 
endless opportunities for accomplishment 
and pleasure. The directions are so careful 
and precise that even a dull girl need not 
hesitate to commit herself to them. After 
these housewifely attainments she is encour- 
aged to take up wood carving, iron work, 
Pyrography, and artistic handicrafts. Rugs 
and mat making, various kinds of art work, 
gardening, fowl and bee keeping, are also 
set forth with enough explanation to let 
their difficulties and rewards be thoroughly 
understood. Nor is it forgotten that girls 
must be interested in athletics, in entertain- 
ing, and in club work; and there is due pro- 
vision for hints on these points. The chap- 
ters seem eminently practical, and, while 
not even the brightest girl can hope to do 
all the three hundred things equally well, 
she can at least select from-them intelli- 
gently. 
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FRIENDSHIP, The Good and Perfect Gift. 
By Ruth Ogden (Mrs. Charles W. Ide). New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.—After 
Cicero and Emerson and Thoreau and others 
it is a daring thing to write of friendship, but 
the wisdom of the writer of this little book 
is justified by the offspring of her mind. 
Clearly she is one who knows the literature 
of friendship well, and she quotes from it 
freely, except that there is not a hint of 
Thoreau’s wonderful essay so far as we recall; 
-but as clearly she is one who comes to the 
subject by a natural gravitation of her own, 
and her book is no mere anthology, the 
writer furnishing the string and others all 
the flowers, nor a series of echoes of what 
has been already said. Indeed much of the 
best in this inclusion consists in some abate- 
ment here or heightening there of what others 
have said too lightly or with some excess. 
The whole is nicely tempered: it is just and 
wise, not without strokes of sober common 
sense. The book is daintily made with 
pretty borders to the letter-press on every 

_ page. On the cover it is called ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Message,”’ and it is one that should 
serve the kind purpose of many friends at 
Christmas-time who can give no costly gift, 
but crave some better expression of their 
good wishes than is afforded by a Christmas 
card. 


SONGS FROM THE HEARTS OF WOMEN. By 
Nicholas Smith. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
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& Co.—It is only to have been expected that 
in the past women have written hymns more 
often and with greater abandon than men. 
Their avenues of self-expression have been 
conventionally limited, while religion, for 
natural reasons, has deeply influenced their 
lives. Their hymns have expressed personal 
thought and emotion which has often given 
them a vitality out of all proportion to the 
value of other creative work of the same 
writers. Mr. Smith’s study of the best from 
the many hymns which must have been at 
his disposal includes biographical and his- 
torical notes about the writers, estimates of 
their work, and interesting incidents con- 
nected with the production of their finest 
hymns. Fifty-five women are here repre- 
sented by about twice as many examples 
of their lyric, devotional power. As was en- 
tirely right and doubtless unavoidable, the 
choice has been governed by a catholic, in- 
clusive spirit. Deep spirituality, excellent 
diction, and faultless imagery have been the 
conditions considered. The highest number 
of poems by any one woman is five, and 
judging by this test the only writer whom 
Mr. Smith puts on a level with Adelaide Proc- 
ter is Mary A. Lathbury of Cambridge, Mass. 


THE APOCRYPHAL AND LEGENDARY LIFE 
oF CuRIsT. By James De Quincey Donehoo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 
net.—This book represents an almost in- 
credible amount of labor. Taking all the 
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extra-canonical literature relating to the life 
of Christ, the editor has compiled from it a 
narrative extending from the birth of Jesus 
to his ascension. A description of the au- 
thorities makes a whole chapter by itself. 
All the way from the Apocryphal Gospels 
to the Koran the field of literature has been 
gleaned, and everything which related to 
the life of Jesus has been put into a con- 
tinuous narrative in the very words of the 
original accounts. The result is that in one 
volume we have the substance of many 
books, and practically we have for the first 
time in English all that is known to have 
been written about Jesus outside of the New 
Testament. These various traditions of the 
words and deeds of Jesus throw much light 
upon the early Christian churches, showing 
the form that the early traditions took and 
the ideas that were most acceptable to early 
believers. The editor wonders that the 
work has never been done before, but the 
wonder rather is that he has been willing to 
undertake this work and has been able to 
carry it through to such a successful conclu- 
sion. The contents of this one volume would 
not be accessible to any one of our readers 
who had not access to many libraries with 
unlimited time at his disposal. 


FaNNy Crossy’s Lire Srory. New 
York: Everywhere Publishing Company. 
$1.—Fanny Crosby is the blind singer of 
hymns, now eighty-three years old, with 
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Night People,” etc. 


(Postage, 12 cents.) 
stories should but do not always contain.”—W.Y. S: 
“** Parents cannot do better t 
will not oy 8 


brothers of the dooryard and 


incorrupt as it left its author’s hands. 
The i 


Miss King. 


pressage, 25 cents.) 


ei volume will be of the 
who are about to do so. 
travellers during the last three centuries. 


“‘ An excellent book, full of cheerfulness and other good things that children’s 
. Un, 
buy this book for their small boys and girls: it 
interest them, but it will teach them to love and know our little 
the woods and fields.”"— Commercial Advertiser. 


The High History of the 
Holy Graal 


Translated from the old French by Sepastran Evans, LL.D. With decorations 
and drawings by Jessie M. King. 8vo, $3.50 net. (Postage, 20 cents.) 


This translation is taken from the most complete known see of the “ Book of 
the Graal”’ in existence, so that the publishers believe that in t 
offering to readers the original story of Sir Perceval and the Holy Graal, whole and 


ook is beautifully printed in two colors, with appropriate illustrations by 


The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt 


With Introduction by THornton Hunt. Newly edited by R. InGpEN, and illus- 
trated with photogravure portraits. Two vols., 8vo, vellum, $7.50 net. (Ex- 


It was Carlyle who said of these memoirs: “I call this an excellent good book by 
far the of the autobiographic kind I remember to have read in the Englis 

;,and, indeed, except it be Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ I do not know 

where we have such picture drama of human life as in these three volumes.” 


The Book of Italian Travel 


By H. Nevitte MauGuam. 8vo, flexible leather, $3.00 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 


eatest interest to all who have travelled in Italy, and 
t is a collection of what has been said about Italy by 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO. Holiday Gift Books 


Dooryard Stories 


By Crara D. Pierson, author of ‘Among the Meadow People,” ‘‘ Among the 
Illustrated in tint by F. C. Gordon. 


By Puittirs Brooks. 
12mo, $1.20 net. 


“A ve 


By Atice MEyNELL. 
Painting and Sculpture. 


is volume they are 


the great Italian artists. 


20 cents.) 


Shakespeare collections. 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue sent on application. 


Company, 31 West 23d Street, New York 


Christmas Songs ana Easter Carols 


Edition de luxe, 150 copies on hand-made paper, $4.00 net. 
Regular edition, $1.00 net. 


This collection of Bishop Brooks’s poems, including “O Little Town of Beth- 
ehem,” contains decorations and : 
Merrymount Press. These poems are almost classic, and for some time have not 
been obtainable in one volume. 
tasteful volume. . P 
verse no less than to admirers of the preacher and bishop.”’—/. 


Children of the Old Masters 


Reproductions of works by the great Italian masters of 


In this her latest yolume, Alice Meynell has aimed at explaining and showing the 
important place children take in the various schools of Italian art, and how child 
life was regarded by the people of the Renaissance. “ i : 
reproductions of the most beautiful and charming pictures of children painted by 


ShaKespeare’s Homeland 


Sketches of Stratford-upon-Avon, the Forest of Arden, and the Avon Valley. By 
W. Sart Brassincton, F.S.A. 


These sketches are by one who knows the country well, and who has collected the 
legends and traditions connected with the name of William age pet geo 
chapters are given to short accounts of relics and portraits of t 


By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK. : 
Warwick Castle and Its Earls 


From Saxon Times to the Present Day 


Fully illustrated. Two vols., 8vo, $8.co net 


“Two handsome volumes of absorbing interest and of genuine value. The theme 
is a splendid one.” —A theneum. 


(Postage, 7 cents.) 


capitals, and is beautifully printed by the 


It will be welcome to those who love English 
Y. Sun. 


Italian School 


Quarto, $12.00 net. (Express, 25 cents.) 


The volume is illustrated with 


Fully illustrated, 8vo, $2.50 net. (Postage, 


The final 
author and to 


€ 


(Express, 25 cents.) 
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fresh active interest in life and the hopethat 
she may live to be one hundred and three 
and write hymns all the time. More than 
five thousand she has written already, and 
some of them are sung allover the world. She 
has used over a hundred different pen-names. 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” ‘‘Rescue the 
Perishing,” ‘“‘Pass me not,” and others sung 
by Mr. Sankey are perhaps the best known, 
but thirty or forty years ago everybody 
could sing the words of ‘‘ Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower,” ‘Speed Away,” and ‘‘There’s 
Music in the Air.” Hers has been a won- 
derfully happy life, considering the magni- 
tude of her affliction. She calls it not 
affliction, but blessing; and, as one reads 
the simple story, one sees that it is said 
honestly. The profits of the book go to 
Mrs Crosby herself. 

CasTILIAN Days. By John Hay. With 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Boston: 
Ho In a box. $3.— 
Mr. Hay has long been known as an author 
whose skill with his pen would have made 
him famous had he not so greatly succeeded 
in public life. This book, written before he 
became a successful diplomatist, is a record 
of travel and recreation in the years follow- 
ing his labors upon the Life of Lincoln. Some 
chapters have been omitted because they 
have lost their savor. What remains illus- 
trates the character of Spain as it was when 
these sketches were written, and as it is 
to-day. The illustrations which accompany 
this new holiday edition are not picked up 
to utilize plates already in the publisher’s 
stock: they were made by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
who took a journey to Castile for the pur- 
pose. His work with crayon, ink, and wash 
is original in character, and adds greatly to 
this beautiful holiday book. 


SHEBA. By Anna Chapin Ray. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents net.— 
If Miss Ray makes one’s heart ache with 
these simple “‘annals of the poor,’”’ she does 
it by no tricks of sentimental writing. The 
story itself is simply told and brightened by 
the bits of humor that make it really life- 
like, since unrelieved tragedy is rare even in 
the New York alleys and tenements of which 
she writes. A little hump-backed Jewish 
girl is the central figure, not idealized nor 
set apart from her surroundings. Fortu- 
nately, the ‘“‘minor prophets’ of the sewing 
class, Hosea, Amos, and the rest, afford a 
sturdy contrast to the pathetic, lovable 
Sheba. Miss Ray has had actual experience 
in playgrounds for such children, and the 
photographs that illustrate her book are 
taken from real life. 


CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC. By the Snow 
Baby and her Mother. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.20 net.— 
Marie Ahnighito Peary, the little girl born 
in a latitude farther north than any other 
white child, has had unusual and striking 
experiences which, as described and illus- 
trated by actual] photographs in this book, 
are interesting to older readers as well as to 
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the children for whom the account is pri- 
marily intended. Ahnighito herself has a 
winning, intelligent face, and in the furs of 
her Eskimo suit makes a picture no less 
charming than that of “the snow baby” 
which has become familiar. The book has 
a value which takes it out of the class of or- 
dinary holiday books for children. 


THE Bic Book oF NuRSERY RHYMES. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. New York: E. P Dutton 
& Co. $3.——This is a magnificent edition 
of familiar rhymes new and old. It con- 
tains over three hundred pages of rhymes, 
every page illustrated, many of them with 
pictures done in colors. All the edges are 
gilt, and it is bound in red and gold after a 
fashion which may well make the eyes of 
the little folk shine with wonder and delight. 


LittL—e Lapy Marjorie. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.20 net.—Life on the great lakes has feat- 
ures of its own which are pleasantly brought 
into this narrative of a little waif, protected 
and loved at Old Mackinaw until the mystery 
of her identity is explained. Marjorie is a 
bright, lovable child, sometimes good and 
sometimes mischievous, just like the children 
who will read her story; and her adventures 
are not so remarkable as to seem unreal nor 
so commonplace as to become monotonous 


MOTHER GOOSE’s NURSERY RHYMES. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50.—The name of the 
London publisher is a guarantee of fidelity 
and good taste in providing for the wants 
of the young. This volume contains the 
standard nursery rhymes, finely illustrated 
with wood-cuts and full-page pictures in 
colors. It is well printed on good paper of 
a lightness which gives pleasure to the reader. 
It is to be commended without reserve. 
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Recent Poetry. 


It is said that Mr. Stoddard once wrote 
of a sonnet of Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s, entitled 
“‘Sesostris,” that “‘in imaginative quality it 
is unequalled in nineteenth-century literat- 
ure, unless by Leigh Hunt’s sonnet on the 
Nile.” In the volume now before us—Cas- 
talian Days (Henry Frowde, New York and 
London)—we do not find anything desery- 
ing of quite such exalted praise. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Mifflin is undeniably a master of 
his instrument, and knows well how to 
adapt the complicated structure of the 
sonnet to the expression of varying moods 
and subjects. In the interpretation of pas- 
sion, of the intense and tragic, he is apt to 
force the note a little, as in ‘‘ The Conqueror”’ 
and ‘“‘Antony in Egypt.”’ But his romantic 
and pastoral pictures have great delicacy 
and imaginative sweetness, notably ‘A Tus- 
can Pastoral’? and the paraphrases from 
Theocritus. 

The Song at Midnight, by Mary M. Adams 
(Richard G. Badger), has a strong collegiate 
flavor, with commencement and baccalau- 
reate pieces and others of a similar nature. 
Miss Adamis’s odes, ‘‘To Poetry,” ‘“‘To the 
Violet,’’ are perhaps a little ambitious, al- 
though technically they are correct enough, 
Her shorter lyrical pieces, especially the 
graceful ‘‘Where Poppies grow,” have music 
and feeling in them. 

In these days of vivisection and X-radia- 
tion one does not expect a doctor of medi- 
cine to write verses. Songs by the Wayside, 
by Dr. William J. Fisher (Richard G. Bad- 
ger), comes therefore as a pleasant surprise. 
Dr. Fisher’s poems are sunny and kindly. 
He puts a quotation from Longfellow on 
his title-page, and there are a number of 
his pieces which Longfellow need not have 
been ashamed to sign. 

A. Pilgrim Jew, by Charles- Coke Woods 


Octavo size. 


ee 


Sacred Duets for Church and Dome 


26 duets for various combinations of yoices. 
Octayo size. Price, 50 cents, post-paid. 


Sacred Trios for Church and Rome 


20 trios for yarious combinations of voices. 
Valuable for choir-masters in the absence of a mem 
Price, 50 cents, post-paid. 


Choice Sacred Duets for All Voices 3 


21 duets. Nine different yoice combinations. 
Folio size. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGS OF SOLOS 
AND CATHOLIC SERVICE AND OUR CHOIR-LEADER’S LIST 


Oliver Ditson Company, 451 Washington St,, Boston 


80 pages of music. 


88 pages of music. 


t of the choir. 


132 pages of music. 


AND DUETS FOR PROTESTANT 


SSS ee 
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(Richard G. Badger), is highly commend- 
able in its enthusiasm for an oppressed race, 
even if, as poetry, it leaves something to be 
desired. 

In his preface to The Musician (Richard 
G. Badger) Mr. Frank Waters says,‘‘ Here, 
as elsewhere, I have inculcated the moral 


_aim of my work as an artist, not as a 


preacher,— merely shaping a perfect work 
of art informed with a soul of spiritual 
meaning self-expounding.” That ‘‘merely” 
almost disarms criticism. Yet in the face 
of it one cannot deny that Mr. Waters has 
something of the root of the matter in him; 
and, if he would tone down the influence of 

Keats and seek simplicity, he might write 

excellent verses. 

The Age of Ivory, by Henry Harmon 
Chamberlin (Richard G. Badger), purports 
to give a picture of the world as it might 
have been, had the elephant evolved in- 
stead of the ape. The satire is, not un- 
naturally, a little elephantine, and serves 
chiefly to mar the effect of the serious writ- 
ing which, taken by itself, is often exceed- 
ingly good. The last long poem especially, 
entitled ‘‘The Fruition,’’ with its wide roll 
of Miltonic harmony, has a good deal of 
force and grandeur, as in this figure :-— 

“As when old brazen bells, unused to toll, 
Grow ware of noise resilient that the wind 
Bears to their lonely tower from battlefields, 
Or some far distant city that proclaims 
Ovation to a monarch; they, though mute, 
With tongue inert, are tingling thread on 


thread, 
Reverberant with a thousand memories.” 


Those who delight in the pleasant, trip- 
ping rhymes of Prior and Praed and Mr. 
Austin Dobson will find much amusement 
in The Conceits of a General Lover, by Ed- 
ward W. Barnard (Richard G. Badger). 
The book is charming to read and to handle, 
and in it one finds a merry throng of bright 
faces, gay fashions, easy jests, quick rhymes 
in rondeau, triolet, ballade, sonnet, and 
many another quaint form of trifling meas- 
ure. What is especially commendable in 
Mr. Barnard’s verses is that, while he jests 
freely on all possible subjects, his jesting 
is always dainty and delicate, neither bois- 
terously coarse nor dully overdone. 


Books for Little Children. 


The jolliest verses and the gayest of pic- 
tures combine to make The Book of Gnomes 
one of the most attractive of the larger pic- 
ture-books for small children. The rhymes 
have a snap and variety too often left out 
from the text of such books. Suppers and 
balls in Elfin Land have been imagined be- 
fore, but not perhaps with such rollicking 
fun in the description. The verses are by 
Fred E. Weatherly and the illustrations by 
E. Stuart Hardy. The book bears the Lon- 
don imprint of Ernest Nister and the fa- 
miliar legend ‘‘ Printed in Bavaria,’ but E. P. 
Duttom & Co. are the New York publishers. 
(Price $2.) The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, 
, its dr wings and verses to show how 


with 


natural history is taught to children in Ox- 
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AGreat Magazine Offer 
to Our Readers 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are 
enabled to make the following remarkable offers: 


SUCCESS, - - - 5.00 


The Great Home Magazine of America. See four-page 
editorial announcement in principal December aga- 
zines. 


Our Price 
Only 


°3 


For 
All Three 


Review of Reviews, - - 2.50 


A monthly magazine which will keep you in touch with 
national and world politics. Indispensable in the coming 
presidential year. 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo. - 


One of the leading magazines of the country. 


1.00 


SUBSTITUTIONS: You may substitute for Review of Reviews in the above 
—_——————_ offer any one of the following magazines: World’s 
Work ($3.00), Outing ($3.00), Country Life in America ($3.00), Art Interchange 
($4.00), Lippincott’s ($2.50), The Independent ($2.00), Current Literature ($3.00). 
You may substitute for Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly any ome of the 
following one dollar magazines: The Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Pearson’s Magazine. 

No substitutes allowed for “ Success.” 


Send all orders to-day to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, University Building, New York 


CHRISTMAS TABBY BOOK | 
Teaches 


Lady Gray’s story of her picked-up family. 
ness to cats and the care of them. Iflus. by Miss BOOKS, 
oray. rtistic cover, wit ristmas greeting. udre BOOKLETS 
N -30c. M.Gtrrorp Pus. Co., 78 B. H. Ave., es 
Mattapan, Boston, Mass. t MOTTO-CARDS, 
FOR 
° 6 
a Christmas Gifts. 
1 A CATALOGUE 
SENT 
ON 
REQUEST. 
The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
the most is the New and Enlarged Edition of | 79 Milk Street, ae i. e Boston, Mass 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Ete. 
Useful... Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 


The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 

New Biographical Dictionary 

2380 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 


| 6s to ee ee ae Ae 2 eee 
Where American Inde- 
pendence Began. 


By DANIEL MUNRO WILSON. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Contents.— Preface to Second Edition Illustrating 
| Further the Origin and Scope of Independence; F 
Heirs and Heritage; License Before Liberty; 
Checked; Judith and Joanna; The Great Advocate of In- 
dependence, John Adams; The Puritan President, John 
uincy Adams; Charles Francis Adams and the War for 
‘the Union; The Colonial Colonels; Dorothy Q. and 
Other Dorothys; Tutor Flynt; Perambulation of Quincy; 
| The Hancock Burying-Ground; Names on Grave Stones; 
Revolutionary Soldiers. 


Sixty-five Fine Illustrations. 
Large Crown. 8vo. 358 pages. $2.25 net. 


‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York 
THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By PREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H, Ellis Go., Publighers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Why Hot Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present ? 
FREE —“A Test in Pronunciation,”” 


Instructive and en for the whole family. 
Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
.. Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ford, is even more mirth-provoking. H. 

Belloc is the poet, and he perpetrates such 

rhymes as 

“T shoot the hippopotamus, with bullets made 
of platinum, 

Because if I use leaden ones his hide is sure 
to flatten ’em.” 


This book contains some good advice to chil- 
dren, given somewhat after the manner of 
Gelett Burgess. (Price 60 cents.) For 
those who have a fancy for small books E. P. 
Dutton & Co. provide “Little Books for 
Little People,’’ about five inches by four, but 
clearly printed, and illustrated by E. Stuart 
Hardy. One, called Nursery Rhymes, is a 
Mother Goose book with the time-honored, 
familiar jingles. Its companion book, Nur- 
sery Tales, tells again the most charming of 
fairy tales,—‘‘Cinderella,” ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,”’ ““Red Riding Hood”’ (with the good 
ending), ‘““The Sleeping Beauty,” “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’ and ‘“‘The Three Bears.’’ 
Without a knowledge of these no education 
is complete of course. 


Miscellaneous. 


Blanche Willis Howard’s translation of 
The Humming Top has been republished by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company in a form 
which makes it available for holiday pur- 
poses. Itis the story of an interview at Saint 
Peter’s gate, and carries a suggestion appro- 
priate to the season in its exaltation of the 
value of simple kindness. The illustrations 
are by Albert D. Blashfield. Price $1. 


Harriet A. Townsend, who may be remem- 
bered as the compiler of Every Day with 
Emerson, sends out a miniature collection 
of selections from Dickens, appropriate for 
the holiday season and called Thoughts for 
Christmas. It contains some of the best 
sayings of Tiny Tim, Scrooge, and the rest. 
It is published by the White-Evans-Penfold 
Company, Buffalo, neatly bound in scarlet, 
with a holly wreath on the cover. Price 25 
cents. 


The first of the 1904 calendars comes from 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society. It 
consists of six large plates of drawings of 
birds, one for two months, reproduced in 
colors, with all the spirit and vitality of the 
original water-color paintings. Six species 
of warblers are represented, a pair (male 
and female) on each card; and the backs of 
the cards bear descriptive texts relating to 
the several species. The Taber Prang Art 
Company are the lithographers, and the 
result is a charming calendar not overloaded 
with detail. The price is 60 cents, and orders 
may be addressed to the secretary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, care of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 


Recent numbers of the Little Novels by 
Favourite Authors, which the Macmillan 
Company are publishing in neat fifty-cent 
volumes, betoken the continued popularity 
of the series. Small books that promise a 
pleasant half-hour with a bright writer seem 
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to be always in demand. Mr. Keegan’s 
Elopement, by Winston Churchill, is a new 
and original version of young Lochinyar’s 
achievement, though the master mind in the 
undertaking was not a principal in the tran- 
saction. The Saint of Dragon’s Dale shows 
in small compass something of William 
Stearns Davis’s facility for setting his readers 
into another century and another civiliza- 
tion, and interpreting to them unfamiliar 
situations by familiar impulses and endeavors. 
The saint proves himself very human and 
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all the better on that account. Robert 
Herrick is doing excellent work, and Their 
Child goes to make good the claim that he 
paints life as he sees it. The problem of 
two who discover unsuspected tendencies 
and disastrous possibilities in their child is 
set forth with real strength; and their pas- 
sage through bewilderment, despair, tempta- 
tion, and final consecration makes a vivid 
piece of writing. The Golden Chain, by 
Gwendolen Overton, is a romantic love-story, 
with characters that appeal to the imagina- 


mentioned thereon, 


“The best book for the use of teachers that has ever been issued.” — New Vork Observer. 


Zeachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 
Reference Editions of this Revised Bible, Prices from $1.00 to $12.00 
Attractive Pocket Edition without references, 5Oe, (postage roc. extra) fo $6.75 
For sale by allleading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SOHS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


LAURA B 


man. 
tions by JoHN ELLioTr. Crown 8vo. 


notable things of our century.” 


“They charm by their simplicity and directness.” 
New York Worid. 


Handsomely illustrated and decorated. 


it was written. 


in color by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. $1.50. 


In box, $2.00 net. 


A Few of Little, Brown & Co.’s New BooKs 


A remarkable Account of the First Case of Successful Instruction 
of a Blind Deaf Mute. 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her. 


The story of Dr. SamueL G. Howr’s efforts to reach the shut-in mind of Laura Bridg- 

By MaupD Howe and FLorence Howe HAL. 

400 pages. 
HENRY VAN DYKE, ef Princeton, N.J., says: 

“The work of opening the gates of the prison of Laura Bridgman’s soul is one of the . 


Laura E. Richards’ New Book, 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


Since her famous “Captain January,” Mrs. Richards has written nothing so fascinating as 
this book of forty-four exquisite fables, for old and young. 


< | delphia Telegraph. 
An ideal gift book. 


“* One of the sweetest stories ever written.’” 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through the minis- 
trations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child can understand it, but there is 
in it a thread of beauty and power which holds the attention of the adult reader for whom 


By FRANCES CHARLES, author of “In the Country God Forgot.” 


Dr. Hale’s Collection of Typical Ballads, 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY IN BALLADS 


By EpwArD EVERETT HALE AND His CHILDREN. Illustrated. Small 8vo. 


LITTLE, BROWN & GO., Publishers, BOSTON 


ta SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


RIDGMAN 


With portraits and other illustra- 
$1.50 wet. Postpaid, $1.63. 


“‘ Brightly told and brimful of meaning.’’— PAi/a- 


I2mo. $1.50 prepaid. 


Superbly illustrated 


(Postpaid, $2.15.) 
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tion and incidents that have the interest of 
novelty More than this, the tale is well 
told. 


Literary Note. 


Dr. $. S. Curry’s excellent book on Literary 
and Vocal Interpretation of the Bible, rec- 
ommended warmly by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body of the Harvard Divinity School and 
published by the Macmillan Company of 
New York, is attracting the interest and 
winning the approval of many who feel that 
the dignity and importance of the Scripture 
reading in public worship has been too long 
slighted or ignored. ‘The book is fertile in 
suggestions for those interested in the sub- 
ject. Price $1.50. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Flower Stories. By Lenore E. Mulets. 80 cents net. 
Rird Stories. By Lenore E. Mulets, 80 cents net. 
Insect Stories. By Lenore E. Mulets. 80 cents net, 
The Kinship of Nature. By Bliss Carman. $1.50. 
Belgium: Its Cities. By Grant Allen. 2 volumes. $3. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

New England History in Ballads. By Edward Everett 

Hale and his Children. $2 net. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Rover’s Story. By Helena Higginbotham. 80 cents net. 
ee for Mothers. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. so cents 

net. 
Joe the Surveyor. 


By Edward Stratemeyer. 80 cents net. 


A had of “The Isles.”” By Adele E. Thompson. §1 
net. 

Famous Children. By H. Twitchell, gr net. 

Dorothy’s Playmates. By Amy Brooks. 8 cents net. 

vt gee Who Kept Up. By Mary McRae Culter. $1 
net. = 

Sap Young Lumbermen. By Edward Stratemeyer. $1 
net. 

2 From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Comments of John Ruskin on the Divina Commedia. 
Compiled by George P. Huntington. $1.25 net. 
Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Abbott. $1.75 net. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


mee Master-feeling. By N. Almirall. $1.25. 
he Significance of the Ring and the Book. By Roy 
Sherman Stowell  §r. 
A_Hill Prayer and Other Poems. By Marian Warner 
Wildman. $1.25. 
Heartsease and Rue. By Heloise Soule. §r. 
Sonnets of the Head and Heart. By Joseph Warren 
Beach. $1.25. 
The Apex. By Thomas B. Gould. §1.2 


5. 
By Adelbert Farrington Caldwell. $r. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Educational Music Course. New First Reader. By J.H. 
McLaughlin, G. A. Veazie, and W. W. Gilchrist. 30 


Barefoot Time. 


cents. 
George Sand’s “‘ La Mare Au Diable.”’ Edited by Leigh 
R. Gregor. 35 cents. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
A Bonch of Roses and Other Parlor Plays. By M. E. M. 


avis. 
The Cheory of Advertising. By Walter Dill Scott. 
Wanderfolk in Wonderland. By Edith Guerrier, $1.30. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Children’s Book of London. ByG. E. Mitton, $2.25 
The Voice of April-Land. By Ella Higginson. 
Poems. By George E. Woodberry. $1.50 net. 
The Mother of Washington and Her Times. 
Roger A. Pryor. $2.50 net. 
The Foe of Compromise and Other Essays. By William 
Garrott Brown. $1.50 net. 
Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson. 7s cents net. 
The Captain’s Daughter. Ky Gesndolen Overton. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Vork. 
A Message from the Past. By Charles H. Eaton. $1.25 


net. 
Abbas Effendi: His Life and Teachings. By Myron H. 


Sagi pias net.y 
eh ce and Principles of Bridge. By Badsworth. 
1.40 net, 

The Record of a Family: A Means of Preserving Inter- 
esting Data in the Lives of the Children, from Birth to 
Maturity. $2. 

From Harper Brothers, New York. 

Portraits of the Sixties. By Justin McCarthy. $2 net. 

oo in Literature. By George E. Woodberry. $1.50 
net. 

Games and Songs of American Children. By William 
Wells Newell. $1.50. : 

The Ambassadors. By Henry James. $2. 

The Book of Months. By E. F. Benson, $2.50 net. 
_ Motherand Father. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. $1.25. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The hgh of Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Walter 
- 3 


By Mrs. 


erro 4 
More Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. $2.50. 
The Book of Cane, f Fred E. Weatherly. $2. 
The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. By H. Belloc. 60 cents. 


A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. $1.50. 

Gppazwood ‘Pies, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. $1.50. 
ursery Tales. By L. L. Weedon. 50 cents. 

Nursery Rhymes. 50 cents. 
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% Some Christmas Suggestions © 


Any of the books below will be sent “on 
portation charges prepaid, promptly upon 


approval” for examination, with trans- 
request. See application form below. 


No obligation to purchase is thereby incurred. We wish you to see the books. 


EVENTS AND ANNIVERSARIES 


A Calendar for Unitarians, together with 
Twelve Red-letter Days in Unitarian History 


I2mo. 51 pp. 


Printed in two colors. 


52 cents delivered. 


A record in chronological order of important events and dates in Unitarian history, quotations from Unitarian 
Good for use in any year. 


writers, and concise descriptions of epoch-making days in Unitarian development. 


The Call of the Twentieth Century | 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN. i 


12mo. 80 pp. 87 cents delivered. 


An outline of the work of the zoth Century, and of the 
character of the men required for its tasks. 


The Understanding Heart 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, 


16mo. 187 pp. $1.09 delivered. J 12mo. 378 pp. 


A survey of the changes which 
must come about if organized re- 
ligion is to hold its own. 


The Founder of Pioneers of Religious 


Christendom | Liberty in America 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, § syvo. 306 pp. $1.66. 
1zmo. 56 pp. 54 cents. 


Eleven great advocates 
of religious freedom and 
their principles. 


A noted historian’s view 
of the character and mis- 
sion of Jesus. 


Out of Nazareth 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, 


A sympathetic and appreciative 
examination of the essential princi- 
ples of the religion of Jesus. 


A. U. A.—Please send me ‘‘on approval’’ such of the above books as I have marked 


Apples of Gold 
By CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 


I2mo. 211 pp. $1.10 delivered. 


A book of selected verse, containing some of the 
choicest poems in the language. 


The Principles of the 
Founders 


By EDWIN D, MEAD, 


16mo. 74 pp. 55 cents delivered. 
An oration setting forth the high 
ideals which should be the guiding 
stars of our great Republic. 


$1.33 delivered. 


The Influence of 


Religious Freedom in 


Emerson American Education 
By EDWIN D. MEAD, By JOSEPH H,CROOKER 
12mo. 304 pp. $1.32. 1zmo. 216 pp. §$r1.10. 


A research into the status 
of present-day religious 
education. 


A capable and satisfying 
treatment of Emerson as 
a spiritual force. 


with a cross, to be remitted for by me if found satisfactory, otherwise returned. 
Also, forward such volumes on outright purchase as I have marked. with a circle, 


for which I enclose...................... 


An Art Bulletin of 
new books upon 
request, SH % & 


PUBLICATION DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE 


herewith. 


Complete Catalogue 
of A. U. A. books 
on application &* 


American Unitarian Associalion 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MINOT J. SAVAGE CALENDAR 
AND ENGAGEMENT PAD 


for the year 1904. The calendar consists of 52 pages, one 
for each week of the year. Each page contains a character- 
istic quotation from the sermons preached by Dr. Savage 
during the past two years. The cover is of heavy brown 
paper, on which is a half-tone portrait of Dr. Savage. 

ingle copies are soc. Postage 3c extra. We will fill 
orders for 12 or more at 30c. each. This is an excellent 
opportunity for fairs. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS ma 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


Theodore Parker t0 a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Child’s Prayer. 


BY G. 


Father, while I pray to thee, 

May thy love descend on me; 

I am buta little child, 

Make me strong and pure and mild; 
Pardon every wrong I do, 

Help me love the good, the true ; 
From thee comes my daily food, 
Loving friends, and all that’s good; 
Simple living and good health, 
These are better than all wealth; 
May I love to do thy will, 

Thus my duty all fulfil; 

Happy now and always when 

So I truly live. Amen. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Weaker Brother. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Il. 

It was the following spring that Prof. 
Perkins decided to take his class to Perth 
Town, some fifty miles away, to see the 
college ggmes, and of course young Arnold 
was to be of the party. He was never left 
out. Not a boy in the class but loved and 
honored the little chap for his brave struggle 
with his crooked body. There was no 
doubt now: the shoulder was “coming up,” 
the back was stronger, and upon the boyish 
face was a glow of enthusiasm that had 
come to stay. 


The day of the games was a perfect one.- 


When the 10.10 train drew out of Allen- 
town, it bore as merry a load as ever boarded 
a car. There was a waving of colors and 
yells of college cheers. Little Arnold was 
almost beside himself with pride and joy. 
For him life had just begun. The past was 
an empty waste. With constant making 
believe and splendid instruction he was be- 
coming what he used to fancy himself— 
when the nights were sufficiently dark. It 
only needed the chance now to prove how 
terrible brave he could be, but life was too 
sweet to waste in dreaming about chances. 
He was living, really living for the first 
time. Among the clear young voices his 
shrill tones swelled the school song. He 
laughed up at big Thorndyke who sat be- 
side him, and Thorndyke nudged him in 
jovial fashion as he roared the words of 
the rollicking song. 

“We're coming to the tunnel!’’ called a 
boy from the rear of the car. ‘‘Let’s all 
shout our yell as we come out at the other 
end!’’ The noise ceased. The yell would 
be more emphatic if they were quiet now. 

Into the darkness the train plunged with 
its whistle of caution. Suddenly there was 
an awful crash, a sound of escaping steam 
and splintering wood! Then came screams 
of terror, and calls for help. “Is it an acci- 
dent?” gasped Arnold, in a slow, dazed 
way. But Thorndyke made no response. 

Then the car, which had been partly 
turned over by the collision, settled on its 
side with a sickening crush. 
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Something heavy sit little Arnold 
down, and fora brief moment he was lost 
ina blackness denser than that of the tun- 
nel; but he came to himself almost at once 
and, bewildered but conscious, looked about. 
Lanterns were flashing. Crowds of men 
were screaming out orders and running to 
and fro. All were working desperately to 
clear the débris and rescue the passengers 
from under the wreck. Arnold was seized 
with a desire to help, but something lay 
across him. When he tried to extricate 
himself, a sharp pain in his back turned 
him giddy. 

““Thorndyke,” he faltered, “‘where are 
you?” Thornyike did not reply, but another 
did. 

“‘Arnold, is that you? 
my boy?” 

“Here, Doc.” 
his hand. 

“Thank God, you are alive!’ Perkins 
grasped the slim fingers. How good the 
warm clasp felt to the small prisoner in 
that fearsome place! 

“Don’t pull, Doc,” he whispered. 
think the whole car is on my back.” 

“Not all of it, my boy, only a pretty 
heavy beam.” 

“I’m mighty glad—my—back got—so 
mtuch—stronger, Doc!”’ 

‘‘Here, Arnold, I think I can raise this 
end and free you. Now!” 

The beam was lifted a trifle, and the boy 
drew a full breath. But as he did so from 
the other end of the mass came a deep groan 
from some one who up to that time had 
been either insensible or too frightened to 
speak. To relieve Arnold, Perkins must 


Where are you, 


The child stretched forth 


ECT 


hurt or it might be kill that other one. He 
called for help. 
“In a minute!”’ some one shouted back. 


In a minute! Why in half a minute all 
might be over for Arnold. In that instant 
Perkins realized that the life of that little 
crippled child meant more to him than all 
the sturdier lives that were also in peril. 

“Is that one of our boys?” asked Arnold. 
For, as the beam was still held up, the cries 
increased. 

.“I suppose so,’’ Perkins replied desper- 
ately. “It presses harder when I ease you.” 

There was a brief pause, then, sharply 
and sternly, ‘“‘Doc, drop my end!”’ 

“Then creep out, Arnold, hurry! 
quick!” 

“‘T cannot hurry, and I will not hurt that 
big strong body!’ Then fiercely, ‘I tell 
you, drop my end!” Slowly and with a 
groan Perkins obeyed that strange young 
voice. But help was at hand. Arnold 
heard the professor in hoarse, excited tones 
giving command. 

“Take that end, you two, raise it firmly 
and steadiky when I count three. Now, 
one, two, three!’”? Oh, the blessed relief! 
And this time there were no groans from 
the other end. 

“Now, fellows, get them out in the open. 
Here, little Arnold, I’’Il try not to hurt you. 
Put your arms around my neck.” . 


Oh, be 
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There was a touch of fresh spring air 
upon the boy’s face. He was lying under 
a blossoming apple-tree, and his head was 
on Perkins’s knee. The boys were crowd- 
ing near, strangely quiet. 

“Doc,” it was Arnold’s voice, “any one 
killed ?”’ 

“Not one!’ came the prompt reply. 

“IT guess that was a chance to be brave, 
but—but just look at me!’”’ A weak laugh 
rippled through the boyish voice. 

“You were brave, Arnold.’”’ Perkins’s 
words came slowly. ‘“‘You were—terrible 
brave!” 

Then big Thorndyke bent above the 
child. His face was so pale that it startled 
Arnold. 

“Are you hurt, Thorndyke?” he asked 
anxiously. The big fellow dropped beside 
him. 

“No, Arnold,’ he whispered. ‘“‘I’m not 
hurt, more is the shame for me to tell it. 
I let them drop your end to save myself 
from pain. O Arnold, I can never forgive 
myself for being so cowardly! I was strong 
enough to have borne the weight—but you! 
Why, Arnold, you are a hero, old man,—a 
hero and nothing less!”’ 

“Was that ion =a ae tee -end?” 
Arnold raised his head and smiled raptu- 
rously. 

“Yes: 

“Oh! Maybe I’m not glad I made them 
drop my end! ‘Just suppose I had missed 
that chance to—to show you how I’— His 
sparkling eyes told the rest, and he sank 
smilingly back. 

“Doc ?”’ 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“I never could have done it without your 
training. It takes a strong back to do that 
sort of thing.” 

“Yes, you could have done it, Arnold. 
You never could have done anything else. 
It was your making believe that did it, 


| that made you stronger than you knew.” 


The boy shook his head and smiled know- 
ingly. Just then the surgeon came. The 
boys pressed back. Somehow Perkins had ~ 
not thought for an instant but what Arnold’s 
injuries were great. When the surgeons an- 
nounced that the boy would soon be all 
right, he turned giddy, and the world of 
spring light for an instant turned gray. 

Then a bird up among the blossoms began 
to sing, and Thorndyke started a cheer as 
Arnold was carried smilingly away 

“This is another chance,” he called back, 
waving his hand bravely. “And I’m going 
to win, Doc, you just see! I’m going to 


be terrible brave! 


Shep. 


It was a bright moonlight evening, when 
my brothtr Joe proposed a fishing trip up 
the river. Papa agreed, and Cousin Dor- 
panier wat emmy tees 
fun. We always thought it 
Se ia the HOLE ory Cale oe 

sinc eet eset 
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| “iid find ‘comic’ fine fresti fish for breakfast. 

& ‘Twas very pretty as we started out, the 
moon full and golden, papa and Joe at the 
oars, Dorothy and I in the stern. We had 
called Shep, our shepherd dog; but he 
was nowhere to be found, and we had to 
set out without him, and I felt rather lonely 
without having his fine head show up be- 
hind papa in the bow as usual. 

After we turned the first bend far above 
the wharf, papa and Joe threw out the 
seine and let the dory drift with the tide. 
We glided along for over an hour. Then, 
as we turned our boat, Joe found our float- 
ing seine was not in sight, and we had to 
| begin a search. Papa took the oars, and 

Joe, Dorothy, and I kept a lookout for the 
seine. At last we gave up the hunt, and 
were about to start for home, when we 
heard a faint barking up the river. We 
stopped and listened. First it was a bark, 
and then a whine. 

We girls thought it sounded like Shep, 
and papa took to the oars again and rowed 
up river. When we got nearer, Joe called 
“Shep! Shep!” Answers came, excited 
and loud. When we reached the neck at 
the farther end of the plantation, we could 
see that it was Shep, and that he was pranc- 


then after an hour or two to haul it in the river again, in search of the seine: 
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We 
found it four miles below, caught on a rock 
on the shore of a little uninhabited island. 
How many fish? There were thirty? fine 
ones in it.—Helen T. Woods, in Little Folks: 


A Tattle. 


A turtle when you touch his shell, 
Which feels just like a stone, 
Pulls in his head and tail and legs, 

Till you let him alone. 


—Johnny Jones. 


' A Nest in a Gun. 


Birds often choose very strange places for 
their nests. A couple are said to have tried 
to build in the funnel of a railway engine, 
and it is not uncommon to find some bold 
enough to make a nest in the very scare- 
crow which is meant to frighten them away. 

- But perhaps the most unlikely place of all 
is the muzzle of a cannon. When Cromwell 
seized and held Windsor Castle, he planted 
a big gun in the Curfew Tower to overawe 
the town of Windsor and to command the 


bridge over the river Thames. But Crom-| your birthday. 
well’s gun has been out of date for many a} 


year, and to fire it now would have a very 
unusual effect, for right in the mouth of the 
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will talk even, if one cares to. pay for a pho- 

nograph attachment. Altogether, this pio- 

neer American dol. is characteristically 

smart and good-looking—Good House- 

keeping. : 
His Trousers. 

He was a proud little fellow as he strutted 
around in a new pair of trousers, and very 
important he looked as he squared himself 
in front of his best friend, the corner grocery- 
man, and said, ‘‘I bet you can’t guess what 
my trousers are made of.” 

“Of broadcloth?” asked the groceryman. 

“Nope,” replied the little fellow. 

“‘Of corduroy then?’’ ventured the gro- 
ceryman. 

“Nope.” 

“Of jeans?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, what are they made of then?” 

“Of papa’s old ones,” triumphantly re- 
plied the happy little fellow —Epworth Her- 


“So next Tuesday will be 
I suppose you're counting 


Uncle John: 


on some nice presents?” Willie: ‘‘No, sir; 
I don’t expect a thing.” Uncle John: “No? 
That seems strange.” Willie: ‘“Well, you 


see, ma says the less I expect the more I'll 


ing up and down in the marshlands as if|C@"mon a pair of starlings have year after | get.” 


half wild with joy. Joe whistled for him 
to swim out to us. But, when we waited 
for him, the dog waited, too, but frantic 
in his efforts to get us to come on. 

So papa pushed on until the dory was 
well up on the marsh. Shep jumped for 
him, took his coat-sleeve in his mouth, and 
led him away through the wet and weeds, 
out of sight. 

Joe and we girls sat silent in the dory, 
wondering what Shep meant. 

Before long we heard a bark of delight, 
and then papa’s voice, “‘Brave boy, brave 
Shep!” They came up in a moment, and 
papa laughed and took from each pocket a 
tiny white kitten,—one with a little black 
mark on its face and the other with black 

. spots on its ears and tail. Shep was fairly 
wild, and, as I took the two chilled little 
beasts in under my shawl, he almost de- 
voured me with his thanks. 

After we pulled off, papa told us that 
| some one must have carried the kittens to 
the marsh to perish there, and Shep had 
gone out and found them, and, moreover, 
that he had made a little bed for them of 
the weeds and covered them with leaves! 

When we reached home, we told mamma 
what Shep had done, and she got him a good 
‘supper; and then we led him away to his 
own small house in the woodshed, where 
_he always keeps watch during the night. 
_: But we found, after much coaxing and 
- going back and forth, that Shep would 
__ only stay on condition that the kittens 
should share his house. So we brought 
them and put them in; and there they all 
hhave lived ever since, sharing their meals 


perfectly happy 


» 


; 
’ 


year built their nest. The keepers of the 
Tower do not allow the birds to be disturbed, | 
and in the very room from which in the old 


days the gun used to roar at the Royalists | 
the parent starlings teach their little ones | a good deal. 


to fly —Chatterbox for 1903. 


A Joke on Tommy. 


“What on earth are you doing in here 
Tommy?” asked his mother, peering into 
the darkness of the hen-house whence had 
been coming for five minutes or more a 
series of dismal squawkings accompanied 
by a loud flapping of wings. ‘“‘I am trying,” 
said Tommy, who seemed to be doing some- 
thing with a knotted rope, ‘‘to fix this rooster 
so his alarm won’t go off before seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” —Chicago Trib- 


| une. 


American-made Dolls. 


There is a big factory in the United States 
now, in New Jersey, which makes dolls— 
very perfect and durable ones—of sheet 
steel. They are light and strong, so strong 
they cannot be broken even if stepped on. 
Their smile is the kind which will not come 
off ; for their complexion is of baked enamel, 
not to be rubbed or scraped away. They 
are startlingly lifelike, these babies from 
New Jersey; for they have ball and socket 
joints, even for their ankles, and strike all 
sorts of childish attitudes. The hands can 
be fitted with gloves, and the eyes are re- 
movable, to accommodate little girls who 
have decided preferences as to brown eyes 
or blue. The hair can be removed for a 


> next atoning’ papa took us out on| shampoo or a change of complexion. They 


Our little four-year-old Charlie said to 
me last spring, when we were arranging 


| where we would go in our summer vacation, 


““Papa, do you remember much about last 
summer?” “Yes,” I said, ‘‘I remember 
Do you?” “Well, I remem- 
ber some; but you see the winter is so long 
it wears out the remember.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRuGGISTS. 


If lamps y°v poh Mey 
F see te peade : 


Ge in ye doore 
Of Hones’ Store 
Youll find em—thaty y® pl 
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Good News. 


Push on and make the toil intense, 

Nor think of recompense. : 
Rejoice! ’Tis thine the radiant right to live, 
To love and give. 

Rejoice! Upon thy life of toil 

Thy sons shall rise a man’s height from the soil ; 

Rejoice, be ever young, 

Let only song of hope and joy be sung. 

For fellow-man toil on, nor look behind ; 

Look up amid the strife 

To that serener life, 

And guidance find. 

Be brave! The brave heart dares, 

Beats down the bar of Fate and onward fares,— 
Right onward fares to nobler domes than these, 
To wider harbors and to safer seas. 

— Fred Lewis Pattee. 


Twelve Questions. 


People of high respectability in New Eng- 
land, say people like me and the readers 
of this column, are sometimes surprised at 
the sort of inquiries which come to them 
from foreign lands. It is as well for us to 
rémember when Thanksgiving comes round 
that in Boston, for instance, 27 per cent. 
of the people who spend Thanksgiving here 
are of the blood of the Puritans, and 73 
per cent. are what the Bible would call 
Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judea and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and Phrygia, Pam- 
phylia and the rest of Asia in the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, Romans, Jews, prose- 
lytes, Cretans, and Arabians. 

I received the night before Thanksgiving 
a note from a well-educated and interesting 
gentleman from Armenia. The Armenian 
Church does not date back simply to Ply- 
mouth Rock. It dates back to Abgarus, 
or Agbarus, the king of Armenia, who is 
said to have had correspondence with Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

My correspondent has chosen America 
for his home, and his children are growing 
up here. He finds here the First Church 
and the Second Church and the Third 
Church, and naturally is curious about the 
forms which Christianity is taking here. 
So on the night before Thanksgiving he 
sends me these twelve questions, and the 
morning after Thanksgiving I have answered 
them. Possibly there may be dwellers in 
the parts of Libya around Cyrene or prose- 
lytes of some other kind who may be inter- 
ested in the same questions, and for their 
sake I ask Mr. Batchelor to print their 
answers. 

1. What is the difference between the 
Unitarian and Trinitarian churches? 

All Unitarians suppose that all men and 
women are sons and daughters of a living 
God. Every man and every woman can 
address God directly and receive his direct 
answer. The Unitarian churches therefore 


have no creed. To take the place of what]. 


are called creeds, their National Council 
uses the following statement :— 

No Unitarian church has any dogmatic 
creed, but all the Unitarian churches of 
America accept the religion of Jesus, holding 
in accordance with his teaching that prac- 
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tical religion is summed up in love to God 
and love to man. 

2. Is it essential to believe in the divin- 
ity of Christ to be a Christian? 

Unitarians generally believe in the divin- 
ity of all mankind. That is what we mean 
when we say, ‘“We are the children of God.’ 
They do not therefore believe in the deity 
of Jesus Christ. A celebrated Trinitarian 
writer speaks of Jesus Christ as walking in 
Nazareth and seeing for the first time the 
work of his own hands, and being interested 
in it. Such a remark seems to Unitarians 
simply absurd. 

3. What is your opinion about evolution 
and about the first chapter of Genesis? 

The first chapter of Genesis seems to be 
a poetical description, from some Eastern 
source, of the steps which those people had 
made out of the progress of the universe. I 
do not suppose that it claims any more au- 
thority than similar statements found in 
other early religious writings claim. 

4. Why was man created? 

Man is in this world to be educated to 
a higher and larger life. 

5. Is it consistent with self-respect to 
ask favors from others? 


Forty or fifty of us once formed a relig- 


ious society which we called the Christian 
Unity. One of the articles of the constitu- 
tion was, ‘“‘We ask each other for help as 
readily as we give it.’ This seems to me 
the outcome of the Golden Rule. Paul puts 
it very well when he says, ‘‘We must bear 
each other’s burdens.’ 

6. What is your opinion about suicide (be- 
cause we don’t hear of very many suicides 
in our country) ? 

I do not think we should have many sui- 
cides in our country if the people who make 
the daily newspapers had not a morbid 


passion for printing accounts of them. 


Suicide seems to me to be a contagious 
disease. 

7. Why do some people suffer more than 
others? Because they are worse than the 
others ? 

I suppose that suffering is the gate of wis- 
dom. I suppose that some people are of 
a nature more sensitive than others, per- 
haps as some people are more musical than 
others, or as they havesa different skill in 
learning languages. The world is made 
up of twelve hundred million different per- 
sons, and each of them has his own life to 
live. To say no more, it would be a very 
stupid world if each of these lives dupli- 
cated the life next to it. 

8. What is your opinion about divorce 
(because we don’t have any divorce among 
us)? 

If people did not marry in a hurry, they 
would not wish to be divorced at all. 

9. Do you believe in luck in business? 

No. 

10. Do you recommend young men to 
join any secret societies,—for instance, the 
Masonic Order? 

The best society know to me is the Chris- 
tian Church. A man joins this by bearing 


‘other men. 
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his brother’s burdens, I have always found 
that this wider companionship gave him 
sufficient companionship without joining 
any secret societies, but I see no harm in 
the secrecy if men like that sort of thing. 

tr. Also, do you recommend joining any 
political organization ? 

No great objects can be accomplished 
without organization. It is a great pity for 
a man to give up to party what was meant 
for mankind, but every man must work with 
“I am holier than thou’? was 
a very bad motto for Pharisees, and is a 
very bad motto for Americans. 

12. What is your opinion about the fut- 
ure life, about paradise ? 

i have no doubt that the future life wil’ 
give us far wider range than we have here 
According as people have trained themselves 
here will they enter into life there. Free- 
man Clarke used to tell a story of a man who 
thought he was in heaven and ate paté de 
foie gras and drank champagne for five 
thousand years. At the end of that time he 
told Saint Peter that it was very tedious and 
stupid, and he would not have known he 
was in heaven had he not been told so. 
Peter said to him, with some surprise, ““Why, 
you have been in hell five thousand years 
without knowing it.”’ 

Epwarp FE. Har. 


Lend a Hand. 


The readers of this column frequently hear 
or read of Lend a Hand. Some of them 
know what it tries for and what it does. 
Some of them do not. 

Nor does this article profess to tell, either, 
what it does or what it does not. The way 
to find out is to form a Lend a Hand Club,— 
to do in that club the duty which comes 
next your hand, and to watch for some new 
duty. 

But I believe a little key-hole peep at 
what has passed in the central office in the 
last five hours may interest some of those 
who are watching to see what the world is 
doing. 

The ‘‘central office’? at No. 1 Beacon 
Street is a sort of clearing-house which re- 


}ceives reports from Lend a Hand clubs in 


all parts of the world, and tries to help them 
to help each other. The four details now 
to be told are only a part of the history of 
the last five hours, perhaps not the most im- 
portant; but they happened to fall to my 
share. 

1. A long, careful history, in concise, in- 
telligible narration, of one monthly news- 
paper called A Helping Hand. Mr. Lathrop 
had the triple advantage of a training as 
a cavalry man to do thorough’y what he 
did,—of learning as a printer to set type 
and of serving in the army of missionaries 
whom the American Missionary Board sends 
over the nation where they seem needed 
most. He has carried his type with him, 
to one place and another, so that ie 
has written, edited, and printed two hun- 
dred and twenty issues of his cheerful, en- 
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couraging paper. And here is the detail 
by which he shows very modestly and makes 
certain that he has in one of his enterprises 
or another touched 


FOUR MILLION PEOPLE 


with the Christian suggestions for a higher 
life for themselves and for the nearer coming 
of the kingdém. 

2. Here is a cheerful, thoughtful letter 
from Helen Keller, in answer te a request 
from Dr. Boros that he may translate into 
the Magyar language and print for the 
Hungarians her story of her life. Miss Kel- 
ler has been studying the Hungarian-Aus- 
trian problem in her college course: she 
knows what the Hungarian contention is, 
and is glad to show in any way her sympathy 
with the Hungarian cause. 

3- Here is, in person, Mrs. Jane Sharp, 
on the eve of her return to Africa with her 
assistant. She will be established in her 
school in the Bush, where she has gained 
the confidence and sympathy of the chiefs, 
their children, and their people. In the 
whole West African problem there seems 
no one who has gained and kept a position 
so important as she. 

And 

4. Here comes in Mr. Dharmapala from 
India, to interpret to us the mysteries of 
India as they exist to-day,—his plans for 
industrial education formed and to be car- 
ried out on the principles of the Gautama. 

Does the reader observe that these letters 
and interviews represent America, Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, between twelve o’clock and 
five? Ralph, have you nothing from Bo- 
gota or from Honolulu? 

Epwarp E. HALg. 


Mrs. Sharp’s School. 


In a very few weeks Mrs. Jane Sharp will 
sail for Africa with the assistant who is to 
help her in the enlargement of this her school. 

All circles of her friends—and all other 
persons who can contribute’ to the charge 
of this enterprise—are requested to send 
at once to the office of Lend a Hand, No. 
1 Beacon Street, or to the treasurer of the 
Mount Coffee School, Rev. George M. Adams, 
D.D., Auburndale, Mass. 


The Christmas-giving Festival. 


The plan to turn the Christmas party into 
a time of giving instead of receiving is more 
and more commending itself to our churches 
and societies. In the country several 
churches can unite and hold the Christmas 
party in the town hall. All nationalities, 
religions, and ages should then be invited. 
The plan can be used in a more simple form 
for a single Sunday-school, social club, 
young people’s society, grange, or union. 
Why should not Sunday-school classes and 
our Young People’s Religious Union hold 
Giving Socials ? 
First choose the object for which to solicit 
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gifts. There are many needy institutions. 
Next provide the best cantata or entertain- 
ment which can be “gotten up” or secured. 
Havé all the music and brightness which 
can be crowded into Christmas. Decorate 
the room with evergreens and Christmas- 
trees, and give the children a good time. 
At the close give every one such refresh- 
ments as can be afforded. But no one is 
given any gifts. Instead every one who 
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comes must bring a bundle, box, or barrel 
of “something a poor family can use.’’ ‘This - 
shall be the price of admission to the Christ- 
mas party. Every one must bring some- 
thing. All come to give instead of to receive. 

This year I am appealing especially for 
the Morgan Memorial Institutional Church 
(the old Morgan Chapel), 87 Shawmut Ave- 
nue, where five hundred children will have 
no Christmas unless it is furnished for them. 


Seasonable Novelties 


China and Glass 


New designs of Welsh Rarebit 
Plates (8 inch), six subjects, French 
Faience ($4.50 per dozen). 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedes- 
tals, also Umbrella and Cane Holders 
from same potteries. 

Bedroom Toilet Sets, all values, 
also sets for children with dainty kitten 
and bud designs. 

Breakfast Bacon Dishes, covered, 
with hot water compartment (and with 
plates to match) for keeping the break- 
fast hot. 

Roast Beef Sets, platter and 12 
plates, all values, from the low cost to 
the expensive. 

Pudding Sets, new shapes and deco- 
rations, all values. 

Camembert Cheese Dishes. 

Macaroni Dishes and Stands. 

China Ramikens, wide variety. 

China Cracked Ice Bowls, with 
saucer. 

Dainty China Hot Milk Pitchers. 

China Marmalade Jars, choice 
specimens, 

China English Toast Racks. 

China Bedroom Water Sets, with 
Boudoir Trinket Sets to match. 

After - Dinner Coffee Sets 
Trays. 

Rich China Turkish After-Dinner 
Coffees. 

Dresden China Openwork Fruit 
Baskets. 

China Broth 


dainty decorations. 


on 


Sets for Invalids, 


Individual Breakfast Sets for the 
Bedroom, Minton and French China. 

China Mayonnaise Bowls. ° 

Chocolate Pots and Chocolate Sets. 

Oyster Plates, Soup Plates, Fish Plates. 

Entree Sets and Plates, Dinner Plates. 

Game Plates, Salad Plates. 

Fruit Plates, Ice-Cream Plates. 

Finger-Bowl Plates, all values, from 
the ordinary to the costly “heirloom ” 
specimens. 

New designs of dessert plates, hav- 
ing scenes from Coaching Ways and 
Coaching Days of Old England, 12 sub- 
jects, $4.00 per dozen. 

Also new designs of the Wedgwood 
Historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Half-tone booklet sent free on request, 
representing the series, 65 subjects. 

Superb specimens of China and 
Faience bric-a-brac, Dresden China 
Figures, Urns, and Vases, Paintings on 
Porcelain in Florentine frames. In the 
Art Pottery Rooms, third floor. 

A novelty just landed from London, 
the Anti-Tannic Teapot, separating 
the tea leaves, preserving the best flavor; 
with no tannic acid, from $1.25 to $2.00 
each. 

Dinner Sets of every value in the 
Dinner Set Department (third floor). 

Everything in Table Glassware, 
from the ordinary pressed to the expen- 
sive etched and rich cut specimens. 
Unexcelled exhibit to choose from, All 
prices in plain figures, and we are not 
undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION 


INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal Streets 


N.B.— Selections made now will be shipped on dates required. 
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The following things are needed for the 
Morgan Memorial Christmas tree: 300 toys 
of all kinds, books and games, 50 barrels 
of good second-hand clothing and shoes, 
all kinds of fruit and vegetables, 100 good 
story books for the men’s spa, oranges, 
candy, popcorn, and nuts, gifts of money. 
The Christmas tree at the Morgan Memorial 
will come Thursday, December 24. 

There are many other good causes worthy 
of gifts. Any church or society wishing 
to include their own poor in such a giving 
party can do so by asking people to mark 
their packages for people in town, and hav- 
ing a special committee to distribute such 
gifts the next day. More enthusiasm can 
be aroused over this form of a Christmas 
party than over any other. I shall be glad 
to personally answer questions about the 
Giving Festivals or the work of the Morgan 
Memorial. 

GEORGE W. SOLLEY, 
87 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


Meadville Theological School. 


May I call attention to an appeal to which 
some of the prominent Unitarians of Boston 
and vicinity have subscribed their names dur- 
ing the past week in behalf of the long-de- 
ferred Hedge professorship at Meadville? The 
American Unitarian Association at its last 
annual meeting voted that this money ought 
to be raised. The National Conference 
at Atlantic City passed a similar resolution 
vigorously worded. I am taking the Asso- 
ciation and the Conference at their word, 
and have embarked upon the effort to raise 
the necessary amount. I know of no way 
to secure it except by applying to persons 
who are able and willing to give, and I can- 
not discover such people unless they will 
send me their names or the ministers of our 
churches will give me the names of people 
to whom I may appeal. I am unwilling to 
appeal to our churches for collections because 
of the many other meritorious objects for 
which their usual collections are taken. 

Some names have already been given 
me in Boston, and as the result of such cour- 
tesy on the part of the minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church $5,200 was subscribed 
last week by some of the members of his 
congregation, more than one-eighth of the 
entire amount needed. I do not like to leave 
my work in Meadville and spend my time 
during these winter days walking the streets 
of Boston and ringing door-bells, but the 
plans for our work next year must not be 
allowed to miscarry by the failure of this 
enterprise. I do not believe it will fail. 
I believe there are so many people who are 
interested in the quality of the ministers 
who are to come forth from our school 
during the coming years, and in connecting 
the name of Dr. Hedge for_all time with 
the training of Unitarian ministers, that this 

“project will not be allowed to fail; and I 
shall wait with eager interest for some word 
from them during the next few days. $6,700 
(December 2) has already been subscribed. 
$33,300 now remains to be secured, Sub- 
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scriptions should be sent to me until Decem- 
ber 13 at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
and after that date at Meadville, Pa. Checks 
should be made payable to the treasurer, 
Mr. Edgar Huidekoper. 
I append the appeal. 
FRANKLIN C, SOUTHWORTH. 


To Whom it may Concern:— 

We, the undersigned, cordially commend 
to your interest and attention the effort 
of the Meadville Theological School to 
commemorate the sixtieth anniversary of 
its birth by completing the endowment of the 
Frederic Henry Hedge professorship of theol- 
ogy. For this purpose twenty thousand 
dollars was raised several years ago and 
forty thousand dollars more is needed. We 
believe that there is no way of strengthen- 
ing the work of a church so effectively as 
by giving attention to the preparation of 
the ministers who are to enter its service. 
Our school at Meadville is under Unitarian 
control, and shares with the Divinity School 
of Harvard University the honor of having 
prepared for service the majority of the 
Unitarian preachers of the last fifty years. 
In justification of its claim upon your sup- 
port it points to its graduates who are now 
in the field and to the present day for thor- 
oughly equipped, efficient, and highly trained 
ministers. 

It is due to the memory of Dr. Hedge, to 
those who have already contributed to this 
fund, to our churches and the religious de- 
mocracy in America which they are laboring 
to create, that the necessary forty thousand 
dollars should be raised without further 
delay and this professorship established. 


EDWARD E. HALgz. 
SAMUEL A. ELiovT. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
CHARLES GORDON AMES. 
Howarp N. BROWN. 
CHARLES W. EioT. 
Joun D. Lone. 
Wii.iaM H. Lyon 
JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 
W. W. FENN. 
PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
James EELLS. 
ARTHUR T. LYMAN. 

- SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 
GrEorGE H. E.us. 
JULIAN C. JAYNEs. 
ADELBERT L. Hupson. 
THOMAS VAN NEss. 


New York Letter. 

The Unitarian Club dinners are always 
enjoyable affairs; but the first one of this 
season, held November 19 at Hotel St. 
Denis, was an unusually interesting one. 
Perhaps the subject to be discussed attracted 
more attention than many subjects might, 
and certainly the names of the speakers 
were calculated to draw a large number. 

The speakers were Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia College, Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Mr. Williams of 
Hackley School, and Mr. Arthur May Knapp, 
who has recently returned from Japan after 
an absence of many years. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, president of the 
club, presided, and linked the speakers and 
their topics together in the happy way that 
leaves the impression upon listeners of hav- 
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ing heard a connected and well-rounded 
discussion. 

Mr. Butler was the first speaker, the sub- 
ject being ‘“The Unsolved Problem of Re- 
ligion in Education.’’ As Mr. Butler said, 
it is the most practical and pressing one 
of the present day. No subject touched 
upon by the papers brings out such contro- 
versy or stich floods of letters as does this 
theme. Not only in America, but in Eng- 
land during the past two years ‘has this 
subject been causing deep and anxious 
thought. ‘ 

The educational bill has not been fully 
supported, for many do not uphold the 
provisions contained in the bill. In this 
country the question is particularly per- 
plexing; and, as Mr. Butler pointed out, it 
is almost impossible to decide what form 
religion in education should take. 

The sentiment of the public is against 
religious training in the schools. ‘The sec- 
ular school certainly serves a purpose that 
no religious school could serve. Still the 
secular school is incomplete without relig- 
ious training. But does the secular school 
necessitate the giving up of such training? 
The Americans, Mr. Butler said, are a tol- 
erant, Christian people. Christianity is part 
of the common law of the United States 
It makes no difference whether a man is a 
Christian or not: he lives in a Christian land, 
and that fact remains. It has been made 
for us: we are inheritors of religious ideals 
Do we care about protecting these ideals 
in our education? If so, we must either 
overthrow the secular school or supplement 
it. To overthrow it would be unwise. In 
Germany they give hours to the study of 
religion each week, but it seems futile. Now 
the only thing we could put in the place of 
the secular school would be a series of secu- 
lar schools, and that would mean the break- 
ing up of the unity in the nation which is so 
greatly desired. Foreigners now crowd the 
schools, and all sing ‘““My Country, ’tis of 
thee,” with heartfelt earnestness: that is 
a great force in the country, and must not 
be interfered with. We must face the fact, 
the speaker went on to say, that the tax- 
supported school does not fully educate. 
Education is not an affair of the schools 
alone. ‘The function of the secular school 
is to give education in science, letters, art, 
and ethics; but the secular school eannot 
enter into the religious training. That part 
of the education belongs in the church. 
The church preaches too much and teaches 
too little. One of the most pathetic sights, 
Mr. Butler said, was the untrained Sunday- 
school teacher giving his vague ideas to the 
children of to-day,—the ideas which are to 
be perhaps their only religious training. In 
marked contrast to our methods are those 


adopted by our Catholic brothers. At. the 
church of the Paulist Fathers a trained band | 


of teachers every Sunday morning instructs: 
over a thousand young people in the prin- 
ciples and traditions of their belief. 

We must accept the secular school cheers 


fully: the real responsibility rests with the 
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WHAT TO CIVE AND TO WHOM 


For Husband, Brother, Near Relatives or Friends, any of These 
Articles may be given with Propriety 


Lounging or Blanket Wraps 
$2.75 to $35.00 


For Men, Women, and Children. 

For Morning and Night use generally. se 
having Gentes to be up nights will find them in- 
dispensa 


FOR ar ee CAR OR STEAMER 
TRAVELLING 


they are a positive luxury and cemfort. F ay o— 
Patterns now in stock or made to special or 


Pajamas 


Or East a Sleeping Shirts, and long Night 

Shirts, made from best English Flannels, Cotton, 

oa oe for eee Sleeping Car, Yachting, or 
untin 


$1.75 to $30.00 
Negligee Coats 
Student’s Study Coats 
English Dressing Jackets 
Smoking Jackets 
House and Office Coats 
Long Gowns and Wraps 


$6.50 to $50.00 
Men’s Underwear and Hosiery 


Balbriggan Undershirts and 
ee a ea $1.35 to 5.25 

Merino Undershirtsand Drawers 1.50 to 7.25 
Silk and wont Undershirts and 

Peers PLA. i 514 a4 oath kb < 4.00 to 50 
Lambs’ Wool Undershirts and 

SES. Seem cee sx 5.00 to 8. we 
Silk Undershirts and Drawers . 5.75 to 18 
Balbriggan Hose ...... .35 to 2. am 
we Se ae ae .50 to 2.50 
Lambs’ Wool Hose .... . .50 to 2.50 
Wicune teed 7)". 858. tk 2.50 
Silkand Wool Hose... . . 1.90 to 2.50 
eee tipeed ds oe! i 2.00 to 6.75 


Collars, Cravats, and. Gloves 


Constantly on hand, and made to order in the most 
tho rough and elegant manner. 


Our Stock Was Never More Complete | 
with USEFUL PRESENTS for All) 


NOYES BRO 


NALIN AZ SNAILS ADNAN ANA 


FROM 
NOYES’ 


GLOVES 


Fownes’ Heavy Street Gloves, Hand 
Stitched, $1.50 


Better Ones, $2, $2.50, and $3 


For Street, Dress, Driving, Travelling, and Golf. 
English Buck, Warm, Wool Lined. 


Gloves for Your Auto 


Genuine Coon’s Fur and Silk. 
Plain, $9.00; with Leather Palms, 
$12.00 


Goachman’s Gloves 


Scotch Wool Gloves, 75c. to $3.00 


English Silk and Domestic 
Umbrellas 


In gold, silver, and natural erent “Eos Ladies , 
Men’s, and Childre 


$1.00 to $35.00 


Very rare and choice designs. 


English Travelling Rugs 


For railway and summer use, 


| $3.75 ‘0 $50.00 
00| Canes and Walking Sticks 


‘English Hold-Alls 
Steamer and Railway Rugs 
Shawls and Wraps 
Fleece-Lined Wool Hose 


For Invalids, Sleighing, or Sick Rooms. 
Military Hair Brushes 
Soaps and Perfumes 


Neckwear 
Fabrics and Designs Out of the 
Ordinary 


Colors and Shapes to Suit the Most Fastidious. 
English Squares $1.50 to 4.50 


French Four-in-Hands. ... . 1.00 to 3.75 
Bec POR Ce eo 1.00 to 4.50 
Eigewa Rr aeale ie “564 > tex Bt ok .35 to 1.50 
Mufflers and Dress Protectors . . 1.50 to 9.00 
Irish Linen Handkerchiefs . . . 25 to 3.75 


Hand Woven Linen Handkerchiefs .40 to .75 
French Cabot Linen Handker- 
chie’ -35 to 2.25 


Silk are Whites . -50 to 2.00 
Silk einer. Colored Bor- 

ee ne OS See 1.00 to 3.00 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Bandanna. . 1.75 to 3.00 


Golfing Requisites 


New a Agents for the McGregor Fabs, 
o Kempshall Clubs and Balls 


Colfing Cloves, mall sizes 
Colfing Jackets and Sweaters 
Golfing Caps 
Colfing Shirts 
Colfing Stocks 
Hand-Knitted Stockings 
Braces, Belts, and Carters 
Colf Puttees 


Ladies’ and Men’s Storm 
Coats 


In stock for immediate use. Cut large, loose, and 
comfortable. Always in the new shapes. 


Prices, $15.00 tc $35.00 


Shirts 


te ae ee $1.00 to 2.50 
Negligee for Travelling . ... 1. 00 to 4.00 
For Dress Occasions 0 to 5.00 
Most orensly joe and always in stock 
or immediate use 


Dress Studs and Sleeve Links 
and French Searf Pins 


Wedding and Party Outfits 


For Business W 


as 5) ne. -2B.@ 


90 10 $50.00 


Washington & Summer Sts, 


= BOSTON, U.S.A. 


E 


5 
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family and the church. We might not like 
the training given in another family or 
church; but we must have faith in the truth, 
and trust the religious training in education 
to develop it. 

In introducing Mr. Crothers, Dr. Slicer 
said that it was hard to classify him. When 
we read his books, we almost wish that he 
would do nothing but ‘write; but when he 
preaches we are glad that he does something 
besides writing. He brought out with em- 
phasis what Mr. Butler had said about the 
church’s responsibility in teaching relig- 
ion to the young, and urged the importance 
of placing earnest men in the pulpit,—real 
teachers, not preachers merely. Each church 
should have its ideal clearly defined, and 
should see to it that its education should 
proceed along that line Mr. Crothers said 
the church should try to catch up to the 
schools and colleges in its method of teach- 
ing. 

Mr. Crothers’s address differed from Mr. 
Butler’s in that he touched more upon the 
teaching of religious thought and spiritual 
life than the teaching of religious history and 
growth. He showed the beauty of a relig- 
ion infused into daily work. This kind of 
ethical instruction might in many ways be 
introduced, even in the secular school, where 
the outspoken instruction of religion as his- 
tory and tradition would not be tolerated. 

Mr. Williams, following Mr. Crothers, took 
a cheerful view of the future, seeing that no 
great harm need be feared while men of such 
distinct religious thought were at the head 
of our colleges and schools. He too fol- 
lowed the religion of life more markedly 
than the study of religious history. He 
believed that the secular school should be 
anti-clerical. Clergymen should be kept 
out of the schools. But he thought the 
great lay public schools of America were 
not given over to the neglect of God. They 
teach religion as they understand it in high 
ideals, but we need also schools where free- 
dom of thought can be taught. 

Mr. Knapp was an unexpected and added 
pleasure of the dinner. Arriving in New 
York a few days before the meeting, and 
thirsting, as he said, for intellectual stimulus, 
he went directly to Mr. Slicer, and Mr. Slicer 
in turn passed him on to the Unitarian Club, 
where he trusted he would receive what he 
desired. Mr. Knapp, not caring to be 
thought in any sense a missionary, had been 
happily classified by Mr. Slicer as envoy 
extraordinary from the kingdom of heaven 
to Japan. Mr. Slicer further said that, as 
Mr. Knapp was an editorof a paperin Japan, 
New Yorkers at least would not be likely 
to confuse him with the missionary idea. 

Mr. Knapp very seriously set forth in a 
brief address the great need in Japan to-day 
of a purely ethical training. The growing 
indifference there to all religion was breed- 
ing an atmosphere that lacked moral fibre. 
He pointed out that the Christian mission- 
aries, while they are well meaning, are and 
have been exerting a doubtful iniluence in 
Japan. ‘They have taken away the restraints 
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of the older religion, and they have sup- 
planted them by hide-bound medivalism. 
They are a rational-minded people, and they 
look upon Christianity as merely a super- 
stition; and, having let slip the restraints 
of their own belief, they have little to with- 
hold them from*excesses in any direction. 
Mr. Knapp said that the Unitarian mis- 
sion work could not be included with other 
mission methods. If we furnish nothing to 
Japan but ethical instruction, the work will 
be more than justified. With Mr. Knapp’s 
address the meeting came to a close. ‘The 
dinner was a success from every standpoint; 
and, if the following ones equal in interest 
and enjoyment this first dinner, the club 
may indeed be congratulated now upon an 
unusually en joyable series of entertainments. 
EGer.. C 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


BIBLE STUDY AND THE LIKE. 


Among the signs of the times, as I have 
said before, are the various courses on Bib- 
lical and religious subjects. They were 
never sO numerous as at the present time. 
A universal interest seems to be awakened 
in this direction. What it will all amount 
to is not clear, but certain results can be 
forecast. There will be a more intelligent 
understanding of the Bible; there will be 
a sifting and discrimination of the essential 
and the non-essential; there will be a greater 
regard for the spirit of the Old and New 
Testaments and less idolatry of the letter. 
All of which means that reasonable relig- 
ion aed spiritual religion will both be bene- 

ted. 

The Twentieth Century Club in Boston is 
conducting an elaborate course of lectures 
i leading authorities. It has for subjects, 
“The Geography of Palestine,” treated by 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the Boston Univer- 
sity; “The History and Literature of the 
Hebrews till the Exile,’ by Prof. Henry P. 
Smith, Amherst College; and, matching these 
lessons of Prof. Smith, parallel twelve class 
lessons by Prof. Irving Wood of Smith Col- 
lege, applying the principles of the ante- 
cedent lectures. There are also eight lectures 
on “Life and History in the Apostolic Age,” 
by Prof. Henry S. Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological College in Cambridge. Then 
there are in addition four interpretative 
Biblical readings with historical and liter- 
ary background by Miss Helen M. Cole. 

On a somewhat more extended scale is 
the supplementary eight lectures by Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton, on ‘‘The Bible as Lit- 
erature.” The first-named lectures are given 
at the different halls of the Boston Univer- 
sity and the Twentieth Century Club; but 
Prof. Moulton’s lectures will be given in the 
large Colonial Theatre, beginning February 
6. This entire course of the Twentieth 
Century Club has been framed by a com- 
mittee which includes Methodists, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Episcopalians and Jews. 

Still another side-light on this general 
subject of Bible study. At the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Boston, Rev. Cecil 
Harper is giving ten lectures on ‘The Lit- 


erary Study of the English Bible.” These 
began November 3. Mr. Harper is a man 
who has given a great deal of earnest at- 


tention to this subject, and approaches it 
with freedom of thought and breadth of 
interpretation. The course at. the Christian 
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Union and the one at the Twentieth Century 
Club call for a slight expense on the part of 
those who are regular attendants. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I have not been so impressed of late as 
by my experience with the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, which held sessions 
in Boston last week. Called upon to take 
part in the opening of these series of meet- 
ings, I gave what time I could to observa- 
tion and listening. The attendance was so 
large as to overcrowd the spacious hall. 
Everybody seemed in downright earnest- 
ness, and the individuals present were highly 
representatwe of all educational matters. 

But what drew my attention most was the 
character of the programme. The first 
address was by Prof. H. H. Horne of Dart- 
mouth College on ‘“fhe Education of the 
Will.” The second address was by Presi- 
dent Caroline Hazard, Wellesley College, 
subject, ‘““Moral Training in Schools.’ Dis- 
cussion followed both speakers, participated 
in with great zeal. In the afternoon was 
a paper on ‘‘Ethics in the Schools,” and still 
another treated ‘“The Will and the Power 
to Do and to Be.” 

Now what does all this mean? It points 
to the prevalent unrest concerning religious 
and moral education. Our public school 
leaders are going below the surface, below 
intellectual training, to see if our popular 
system is producing character. They frankly 
acknowledge that mental training is not 
enough. Into this large question enters 
the minor ones of the use of the Bible in 
public schools, the relation of religion and 
morals, the power of personality, the psy- 
chology of will power, the atmosphere of 
the school-life, teaching of temperance, em- 
ployment of mottoes and examples. 

Such phases as these delighted me as I 
saw them so strongly illustrated at the con- 
vention I have mentioned. It does not 
mean that the public schools can ever sup- 
ply the place of the educational work of the 
church in religion: never remove home re- 
sponsibilities in the nurture of childhood. 
But it does throw cheering light on a great 
problem of our country, since it reveals the 
fact that public school teachers are not lost 
in their scholastic routine and are not idola- 
trous of their pedagogical methods, They 
are apparently aiming at the heart of things, 
embodied in the three great objects of our 
Republic,—character, citizenship, and civ- 
ilization. 

A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


In many other channels tributes to Dr. 
J. M. Pullman of Lynn have been paid and 
will be uttered. I knew him as a friend, 
and feel a deep personal loss in his death. 
He was one of the pillars of strength in the 
Universalist denomination. I have fre- 
quently spoken at his annual parish gath- 
erings, where hundreds of young and old 
came together rejoicingly at the call of their 
honored pastor. But my one purpose in 
this reference is to speak of Dr. Pullman 
as a Sunday-school worker, which is the 
appropriate word in this department. Dr. 
Pullman believed in moulding the young 
people, and worked with them, doing all 
things possible to interest them in church 
affairs. Accordingly he prepared his own 
Sunday-school lessons, throwing himself 
into his teachers’ meetings. At King’s 
Chapel last May, as one of the s ers at 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society meet- 
ing, Dr. Pullman very fully desenbed his 
methods to the edification of all. Very 
few ministers deliberately plan to devote 
so much time and thought to this branch of 
church duty. But it always tells, and it 
was effective in this case. ee ‘Gane 
Epwarp A. Horton. — 
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‘Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


This is the week of the great Joint Rally 
of Universalists and Unitarians. Sunday 
evening will see the first meeting of this kind 
for three years. We hope for good weather 
and a large attendance. Sunday, December 
6, at 7.30 P.M., First Church, corner Marl- 
boro and Berkeley Streets. 


ESSEX FEDERATION. 


The Essex Federation held its sixth an- 
nual meeting on Friday evening, Novem 
13, in Unity Chapel, Danvers. : 

At about 6.30 refreshments were served 
by the Danvers young people, after which 
followed a short service of praise and the 
annual business meeting. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Rev. Peter H Goldsmith, Salem; 
secretary, Miss Grace R. Torr, Peabody. 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, the former president, 
spoke on Union work in general; and Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson, one of the directors 
of the National Union, spoke on tlic subject, 
“Service.” Union work in central Massa- 
chusetts was explained by Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell. He dwelt particularly on the 
want that nearly all young people feel,— 
a desire for religious training. 

After a few words from the new president, 
Dr. Goldsmith, the meeting closed with the 
benediction by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. Grace 
R. Torr, Secretary. 


The attention of those interested in the 
Festival of Nations is again called to the 
post-fair sale. It is hoped that the last of 
the fair articles will be sold, and all are 
invited to come early, December 12, 1 P.M., 
25 Beacon Street, Room 3. 


TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 13. 
A Goop SAMARITAN OF MODERN TIMES. 
' BY REV. EDGAR S. WIERS. 

Edme-Jean Leclaire, the Parisian house- 
painter and decorator who lived from 1801 
to 1872, was “the father of profit sharing.” 
The son of a poor village shoemaker, he left 
school at ten years of age, and went to work 
on a farm. He went to Paris when seven- 
teen, and, being without friends or means, 
apprenticed himself to a house-painter. He 
married, when twenty-two, a wife who 
proved an inspiration. When twenty-six 
he started in business for himself. The ex- 
cellence of his work won him success. He 
became a large employer of labor, and be- 
came interested in plans for improving the 
condition of his workmen. He helped them 
start a Mutual Aid Society. He substi- 
tuted white of zinc for white of lead, and 
put an end to “painter’s colic” and its at- 
tendant ills. 


Leclaire instituted in 1842, after seven 

of thought on that icular idea, 
So cla ePetektiig’ 3 part Of the profits of 
his business his employees. The 


ear, assembled his men and threw down 
on the table a bag of coin containing 12,266 
and gave each $50, confidence 
ascendant. 


I po sharing was extended to in- 
employees, even the most casual, 

end of each year every workman 
ted in a share of the profits in pro- 
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portion to his wages for the year. During! economy of materials, and that it tends to 


the first six 
$45 a person. From 1870 to 1886 the num- 
ber of emplo 


to 24 per cent. 


the bonus averaged over secure industrial peace. A plan which accom- 


plishes this is good business and it is good 


varied from 710 to 1,129, | religion. 
and the relation of bonus to wages from 12| 
Leclaire reorganized their | Gilman, “Profit Sharing” and “A Dividend 


Helps—The two books of Prof. N. P. 


Mutual Aid Society in order to extend his|to Labor” are painstaking studies of the 


plans for helping his workmen. This so- 
ciety was incorporated and made a perpet- 
ual sleeping partner in the firm. It allows 
each employee of twenty years’ standing 
a life pension of $200 a year when he reaches 
the age of fifty, half of which is continued 
to his widow for her life; and, if any employee 
is disabled while at work, it gives him his 
retiring pension at once, or pensions his 
widow if he dies. 

These material results have proven less 
important than the intellectual and moral 
ones accruing from the large participation 
of many of the men in the administra- 
tion of the business and the training this 
responsibility entails. The Maison Leclaire 
has demonstrated the mutual material ad- 
vantage to both employer and employee 
of its plan of profit sharing and its value 
in improving the wage-earner’s conditions 
of life and mind. 

ire retired early that his institution 
might be made to run without him. He 
served as maire of Herblay, a village near 
Paris, and worked with some success for 
various forms of village reform. He saw 
his institution weather the Siege of Paris 
and the Commune, and died, knowing it 
to be in splendid condition. 

ire was a man of practical genius. 
He had the power of achieving. He added 
to this power a spirit of love for his fellows. 
Together they helped him to exemplify the 
brotherhood of man. His placards, addressed 
to his fellow-citizens when he was maire of 
Herblay, invariably ended with the words 
“confidence, patience, courage, persever- 
ance. Let us love each other, let us help 
each other.” Though not connected with 
any particular Christian body, the source 
of his good works is to be judged from words 
he wrote just before he died: “I believe in 
the God who has written on our hearts the 
law of duty, the law of progress, the law of 
sacrifice of one’s self for others. I sub- 
mit myself to his will. I bow before the 
mysteries of his power and of our destiny. 
I am the humble disciple of him who has 
told us to do to others what we would have 
others do to us, and to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. It is in this sense that I de- 
sire to remain a Christian until my last 
breath.” 

Our manifestly unjust distribution of 
wealth with its antipodes of unthinkable 
fortunes and an appallingly large propor- 
tion of “the submerged,” the more rapid 
growth of ambition than of the financial 
power to realize that ambition among the 
laboring classes, and the resulting industrial 
and social unrest of to-day, all demonstrate 
the need of work such as Leclaire accom- 
plished. His plan may not be a panacea for 
all the ills of society, it may not be applica- 
ble to all industries; but it has been abun- 
dantly shown by the many experiments in 
profit sharing in Europe and America that 
both by improving the quality of the prod- 
uct of labor and increasing the quantity of 
labor and thus yielding a larger return to 
both employee and employer, by substitut- 
ing co-operation for misunderstanding and 


ils. |antagonism, by appealing to the better side 


of men and placing industry on a finer moral 
basis, it helps to close the industrial breach. 
Prof. Gilman, who is a most careful student 
of the system, claims for profit sharing that 
it is the most equitable and generally sat- 
isfactory method of remunerating capitalist, 
employer, and employee, that it tends to 
improve the quality of work and product, 
that it promotes care of implements and 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has 2 world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Built for Business.— Every reader of this paper who 
objects to veneered furniture, and would prefer, for the 
same price, to have cabinet-work of solid mahogany or oak, 
which will last a century, should read the advertisement of 
the Paine Furniture Co. in another column. This house 
undertakes to supply solid wood furniture, made with no 
veneering ; and it is having a great demand for it since it is 
sold at no advance in price. 


The Old Frigate Constitution.— Among the cal- 
endars for 1904 is the pottery tile calendar issued by the 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., made by the old Wedg- 
wood pottery in Staffordshire. The subjects on the reverse 
side have been of historical interest, beginning in 1831 
with the Craigie House, or Longiellow’s house. This 
year it has a view of the United States frigate Constitution 
in chase. They have also added to their series of histor- 
ical plates, one having this view, at the back of which is 
the following data:— 


“U.S. FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION’ IN CHASE” 
gr Also Known as Old Ironsides 
mnched at Hart’s Yard, Ship St., now Constituti 
Wharf, Boston, Oct. 21st, 1797. : Ree 
Rated 44, but carried 55 guns; 1576 tons measurement. 
Cost $302,719.00. 
Noted Events in Her History 
Escape from British Fleet after three days chase off the 
coast of New England, July 17th, 18th and oth, 1812. 
Capture of British Frigate * Guerriere,” Aug. 19th, 1812. 
Forty minutes engagement. 
_Capture of British Frigate “ Java’’ off the coast of Bra- 


1812. 
ptured two English war vessels, the “C: ” and 
“ Levant,” Feb. 20th, 1815. Salt oF otro 


Hddressca. 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. , 


Marriages. 


In West Upton, 26th ult., by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Harris 
Garry Stowe, of Grafton, Mass., and Nellie Ann Snow, of 
ie Wen one 26th ult., by Rey. Jul 

n West Newton, t., by Rev. ian C. Jaynes. 
Prof. George F. Parmenter, of Waterville, ieee 
Martha Elizabeth Ellis, daughter of Geo. H. Ellis, of 


At Portland, Me., 20th ult., Frances Rebecca, daughter 
of the late Thomas and Rebecca (Fox) Chadwick, of that 


city. 

rf Cambridge, Mass., 25th ult., Sarah Walker, widow of 
Ira B. M formerly of Saco, Me., aged 73 years, 6 
months, 23 days. _ : aS 

At Wellesley Hills, rst inst., Lydia Coffin, widow of the 
late Christopher C. Hussey, aged 78 years, 11 months. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
BEAL MERs, 
- Ps 


FUNERAL vgs 


others. of . ho 
dress M. E. P., 270 Boylston Street, Brookline. 


RTHERN COLONY FOR ARIAN= 

in ele heal suburb of Richmond, Va 

Only Unitarian edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

Spyies Le See Sete & iy rit. 
S. Reap, Highland S 2. 


The Christian Register 


“Jesus and his Gospel.”” ‘The society is still 
sadly in need-of a church building. - All its 
activities are crippled by lack of this accom- 
modation. Full plans and _ specifications 
have been made, but present prices will com- 
pel the society to wait until spring, if not 
longer, unless assistance should come from 
some unexpected quarter. Prices are at 
least 40 per cent. higher for building mate- 
rial than they were two years ago, and it is 
hardly common sense to overburden a young 
church with indebtedness, especially as it 
bids fair in a few years to become one of our 
self-supporting churches in Connecticut; 
where, alas! we have too few at the present 
time. 


KEENE, N.H.—Congregational Society, 
Rev. C. B. Elder: The Channing Guild met 
recently and elected officers for the year. 
The organization begins with a good spirit, 
and is looking forward to the winter’s work 
with enthusiasm. ‘The Ladies’ Society, which 
serves the purpose of an Alliance, is also busy 
with plans pointing to charitable and useful 
work. On November 18 the Unitarian Club 
held its first meeting of the year. The mem- 
bership is eighty-five, and eighty-four were 
in attendance. The following officers were 
elected: president, Hon. Horatio Colony; 
vice-president, Mr. George H. Tilden; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. D. C. Cahalane; ex- 
ecutive committee, Rev. Charles B. Elder, 
Mr. Wallace IL. Mason, Mr. Leon C. Nor- 
wood. An able address, illustrated with 
beautiful views, was given by Rev. Peter 
McQueen on “Venezuela, the Isthmus of 
Panama, and the New Republic.” Such an 
address is most timely in view of recent hap- 
penings on the peninsula. 


NEw ORLEANS, La.—First Unitarian 
Church, Henry Wilder Foote: The annual 
meeting of the members of this church was 
held on November 7. The following officers 
were élected for the ensuing year: president, 
Mr. F. R. Cogswell; vice-president, Prof. 
H. F. Reegan; treasurer, Mr. H. Z. E. Per- 
kins; secretary, Mr. Albert Andrews. ‘The 
treasurer’s report showed a substantial im- 
provement financially over last year. The 
minister reported a steadily increasing at- 
tendance on Sunday and a 10 per cent. addi- 
tion to the membership of the church during 
the year. While we still have a long up- 
hill pull before us, the church is making 
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entire subject of profit sharing. The suc- 
cess or failure of the many experiments is 
described and studied. Chapter 3 of ‘Profit 
Sharing’ deals with the life and work of 
Leclaire. The same subject is treated in 
Sedley Taylor’s article on “A Real ‘Saviour 
of Society’”’ in the Nineteenth Century for 
September, 1880. Full bibliographies will 
be found in Prof. Gilman’s works. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel: The Wednesday noon ser- 
vices will begin December 9. Rev. C. E 
St. John will have charge of the service on 
that day. 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Littleton, N.H., will hold 
a sale December 18. Contributions of use- 
ful and fancy articles and money may be 
sent to Mrs. W. J. Beattie, Littleton, N.H. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, December 7, at eleven 
o'clock. Officers of other branches are 
cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rey. Francis Tiffany at 11 Hilliard Street, 
Cambridge, on Monday, December 7. Lunch- 
eon at 1. Subject of paper, ‘“‘Caliban as 
Statesman and Theologian.” ‘Take electrics 
to Hilliard Street five minutes from Harvard 
Square. Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The ladies of the Waverley Unitarian 
Church will hold their Christmas sale at their 
church Wednesday, December 9, from two 
o'clock till ten, and will be glad to welcome 
friends who may find it possible to visit 
there. The church is so near the electrics 
that it can be easily reached even if the day 
be not fair. Cars leave the Subway every 
fifteen minutes and pass Harvard Square 
and Mount Auburn. Steam trains are also 
frequent on the Fitchburg division. 


Churches. 


CrncinnaATI, On1o.—Unitarian Church, 
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good progress and the outlook is bright. 
On October 11 Dr. Henry Blanchard, for- 
merly of Portland, Me., preached most ac- 
ceptably in our pulpit. As a boy Dr. Blan- 
chard attended the Sunday-school of this - 
church, fifty-five years ago, under the min- 
istry of Dr. Theodore Clapp. He has not 
been in New Orleans since that time, until 
last month he stopped here for a few days 
on his return to the East from California. 
His presence in the pulpit was most appro- 
priate, and his sermon was fully appreciated 
by our congregation and by his old-time 
friends in the city, numbers of whom, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics, came to hear him. 


SaLt Lake City.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William H. Fish, Jr.: The first service 
in the new church, to which the Unitarians 
of Salt Lake City have long looked forward, 
was held on November 15. Among those 
present were some of the charter members 
of the society, some who were once counted 
as members but have gradually dropped out, 
and others of different denominations who 
were interested in the event. A special 
musical service was arranged in honor of 
the day. Mr. Fish preached on “Our Church: 
Why We have Built It and What We Expect 
to Do with It,’’ and he took as his text ‘“We 
are laborers together with God.” The new 
building will be known as Unity Hall. The 
building is of pressed brick, complete in all 
appointments and admirably suited for the 
purposes for which it was erected. The main 
auditorium has a seating capacity for more 
than four hundred, while on the same floor 
are the parlor and the pastor’s study. In 
the basement are a large dining-room, 
kitchen, dressing-rooms, and cloak-rooms, 
with every convenience. This is the only 
hall of any size in the city so provided. 


Souta Natick, Mass.—Eliot Church: 
Rev. J. F. Meyer, the new pastor, has a 
large and appreciative congregation every 
Sunday morning. A vesper service was 
held recently, at which there was a large 
attendance. The Chautauqua vesper ser- 
vice was used, with special music. The 
pastor’s sermon was upon “The Proper Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.” The Young 
People’s Religious Union has taken up the 
study of the great hymns of Christendom 
this year. A beautiful bronze memorial 
tablet has been placed in the church. Its 


Rev. George A. Thayer: The sermon sub- 
jects for December have been announced 
as follows: ‘““‘Wise and Foolish Optimism,” 
“Pessimism, Some of its Grounds,’ “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” and ‘Things which Time’s 
Tooth cannot gnaw.” On Wednesday, De- 
cember 2, Rey. Paul Matthews addressed 
the Women’s Alliance on ‘‘The Episcopal 
Church.” 


Drrsy, Conn.—Rev. William S. Morgan, 
Ph.D.: It has been the custom of this church 
since its organization to observe fellowship 
Sunday during the early part of Novem- 
ber, and this year the hand of fellow- 
ship was extended to eleven new mem- 
bers. ‘The topic of the sermon for the occa- 
sion was ‘‘Reasons why we should attend 
and support a Church.” This young church 
is starting the new year with more vigor than 
ever. Its influence in the community is in- 
creasingly growing. ‘The evening service is 
largely attended. ‘The whole course of ser- 
mons for this service will be upon the follow- 
ing topics: “John Bunyan and his Conscious- 
ness of Sin,” ‘Jonathan Edwards and his 
Theory of Future Punishment” (these two 
have already been delivered), ‘“Martin Luther 
"and the Plan of Salvation,” “John Wesley 
and Transformation of Character,’ “John 
Calvin’s Message to the World,” “Channing 
and a Rational Religion,”’ ‘‘Job and the Prob- 
lem of Evil,” “Schopenhauer and Pessimism,’ 


A Word About Christmas 


Our Year’s display of Holiday Goods is 
more complete and practical than ever before. 
The store service here is organized to make your 
Christmas buying the most satisfying and safe — 
prompt, pleasant, convenient, and comfortable. 
We would be pleased to mail you ‘upon request 
a copy of our Holiday Shopper’s Guide, 


which contains hundreds of timely suggestions. 


Mention ‘‘ The Christian Register.” 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE 
Washington St., Through to Winter St. 
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inscription teads, “In loving memory of 
Elijah and Mary "Jones Perry, by their son, 
Amos Perry. Also of other ancestors who, 
in liberal support of this church and in 
patriotic conduct, were worthy of remem- 
brance. John Perry, of Roxbury, who 
came to this country in the same ship with 
John Eliot, was claimed by him as a cousin, 
and was a member of Eliot’s church in Rox- 
bury. Samuel Perry served in the Indian 
War and at Lexington.” Amos Perry was 
magistrate and captain in the Continental 
army. John Jones of Dedham was magis- 
trate under King George, afterward colonel 
of militia. He was deacon of this church 
under Rey. Mr. Badger. John Jones, 
second, of Princeton was captain in the 
Revolutionary army. 


Toronto, Can.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland: The church calendar 
for November and December shows that Mr. 
Sunderland has announced the following 
topics for his Sunday-morning services: “The 
Place of Music in Life and in Religion,”’ 
“Sunday and its Uses,” ‘Growing Old and 


keeping Young,” “Life Lessons from Car- | 


lyle,” “Hints and Foregleams of Immortal- 
ity,” “Life Lessons from Cardinal Newman,” 
“Heaven, its Nature and Conditions,” “Life 
Lessons from Darwin,” ‘‘Christmas Service 
for Young and Old.” ‘The series of special 
sermons to be given on alternate Sunday 
evenings are also announced. ‘The first will 
consider religious thought in the twentieth 
century, and the second will take up the 
discussion of great public questions such as 
“What must the laboring man do to be 
saved?” “What must the rich man do to be 
saved?” ‘The true solution of the liquor traf- 
fic,” and ‘“The newspaper press.’”’ The Unity 
Club and the Browning Club meet on alter- 
nate Wednesday evenings, the former hold- 


_ing religious meetings with practical subjects 


for consideration and the latter devoting it- 
self this year to the study of Emerson. The 
Unitarian Club meets on alternate Monday 
evenings. Addresses have been given in 
November by Mr. W. A. Douglas on “The 
Religion of the Single Tax,’ and by Mr. M. 
Parkinson on “‘Our Toronto Education Prob- 
lems.”” On December 7 Prof. Goldwin Smith 
will give an address on ‘‘The Spirit of Re- 
ligious Inquiry.” 


Personal. 


Mr. Henry L. Gladding writes that he 
is receiving generous supplies of sermons, 
tracts, and current Registers, and will gladly 
acknow ledge them, or answer any questions 
regarding his work if any one who desires 
this information will send a stamped and 
directed envelope for reply to him at No. 
14 North Allen Street, Albany, N.Y. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledg CU cevccesacse cscs cece cscevece $3,516.38 
Noy. 2. Women’s National ES 2 ieee send en'asn 
2. Society in Green Harbor.. A-ECR Serer 2 re 
a. oe Ly NT ROTC ON Gye do's den ans's Wenn occas 
5. Church of the Messiah — be te is i ocr. 09 
5. Society in Madison, Wis. . 50. 
6. Society in Barnstable wae ee 
6. Society in Hopedale.. Race natmenpe ie S27 Oe 
ro. Society in Kennebunk, AMebaguakoct gods 54.80 
12. Society in Salem, Ore...... a 4.00 
17. Society in Meadville, Pa... +» 160,00 
18. Society in Beverly....... 75.00 


18. Friends. ikeurana aun 250 a 3.27 


19. Society i in Jamaica Plain »  ctanes caaeieee a 472.00 
19. Mr, J. Randolph sokis €. ae 25.00 
23. Society in Arlington....... 157.90 
23. North Society, Salem. ee ee 50.00 
24. Society in pane N, Jans Bisobesas 43.86 
24. Society in Mendon . Unies Wisnieee’ 17.00 
a Sect Societ; ty in Walpole, N Kassivinigin oihte save, on w 15.00 
a rancis H Day, ae Eng... 20.33 
28. Soctety = | Framingha Wh cWotig’s Seis tene'seos 5.00 
28. Third gational Society Filsghar, 114.00 
30. New York gue Unitarian Women. 10.00 
Froes2.48 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NOT VENEERED. 


There are many purchasers who object to 
veneered furniture, and to such persons our 
large line of solid oak and solid mahogany 
cabinet-work at Canal Street price is a source 
of great satisfaction. 

Here is a sideboard of this sort. It will last 
a century. There are no veneers to split or 
peel, and it will take hard blows without 
flinching. 

The design is very effective, with its tall gal- 
leried top, wide fluted pilasters and 50-inch 
plate mirror. The linen drawer is 60-inch ; the 
plate closets are cavernous; the compartment 
silver drawer is double the usual size. 

Yet the Sideboard does not seem large, and 
only takes a wall space of 60 by 70 inches. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” MORE NEW TRACTS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 


1903-1904 UNITED STATES 
Succeeding ‘Unity Pulpit ’’ By SamueL A. Exrot, D.D. 
Th blicati f Mr. S ‘3 S has b ? 
reaskesvanikee tlie tonienas in: " Messialt: Pokplt” Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


through the season. : 
Bidincrmen'atll be taned tn nest pamphlet form dur An address at the second International Coun- 


ing the week fellowing its delivery. cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
en Price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, | Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 
5 cen 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lerd’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. , 
4. Servetus and the Church. THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) ION 
6. Things I Have Not Done. RELIG 
7. Spirituality. By Hon. Carrot, D. WRIGHT 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 4th Series. No, 147. 
Scuatdeiadtatucn copy: An optimistic presentation of the evidences of 
Subscriptions and erders for back numbers or current the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
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Pleasantries, 


“There’s something the matter with this 
clock,’ * said the office ‘boy. “Tt won't strike.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the excited captain 
of industry, ‘‘and it’s union-made too!” 


She: “If it were necessary and I were your 
wife, would you go through fire and water 
for me?” He: “Do you think it would be 
necessary?’ She: “It might.” He: ‘Then 
I think you had better marry a fireman.” 


Old Jones: ‘‘I hope that young fellow is 
thrifty, Mollie. Every young man should 
save a quarter of his salary every week!’ 
Mollie Jones: “Oh, Algy does better than 
that, papa. Some weeks he saves half a 
dollar!” 


A maid in the family of Sir Henry Went- 
worth Acland once said that the professor 
had been talking beautifully. “Did you 
understand it?’ she was asked. ‘Oh, I’ve 
never thought of doing that,’”’ she said. “I 
look across at the doctor, ‘and I think to 
myself, “You poor, dear gentleman, how you 
are enjoying yourself!’”’ 


J., becoming suddenly rich, bought a 
chateau and gave a housewarming. A vio- 
linist from Paris, while carefully tuning his 
instrument, w hispered tory a Tt ista Stradi- 
varius, and is more than two hundred years 
old.” J., after examining the violin, said: 
“Oh, well, never mind. Go ahead : nobody 
will notice the difference.” 


When the storm hit Fort San Jacinto it 
scattered guns and ammunition all over 
South Texas, and an officer went out to re- 
cover as much as possible. The powder 
used in the rifles came in strips that looked 
like macaroni, and the officer found several 
boxes containing it stacked in the closet of 
an old farmer up the,bay. He seized them 
and loaded the stuff on a wagon. As he 
was leaving the old man sang out with some 
indignation: “Take your old macaroni! 
It’s no good anyway! Mary boiled some 
a whole day, and it tasted just. like mule!” 


A professor who visited the South with 
an eclipse expedition said to his old negro 
servant the day before the eclipse, ‘“‘Sam, 
if you watch your chickens, you will find 
that they will all go to roost to-morrow 
morning at eleven o’clock.’”’ Sam did not 
believe it, but when it came true his as- 
tonishment was unbounded. ‘Massa,’ he 
asked, ‘“‘how long ago did you know dat dem 
chickens would go to roost?” ‘Oh, a long 
time,” said the professor, laughing. “Did 
you know a year ago, massa?” “Yes,” 
“Den dat beats de world!’ exclaimed the 
astonished o!d man, ‘for dem chickens 
wasn’t hatched a year ago.” 


A seven-year-old boy didn’t know his 
lesson, and raised his hand. ‘‘What is it, 
Jamie?” “I must go home with a head- 
ache.”’ The teacher said, ‘Oh, I wouldn’t 
go now!’ and Jamie went back to his seat. 
Soon his hand was raised again. ‘‘My tooth 
aches so bad I can’t stay a moment longer,” 
he said. The teacher looked at his teeth, 
found them in remarkable fine condition, 
assured him the pain was imaginary, and 
went back. She had just become absorbed, 
whenjga wail from Jamie’s | seat caused her 
to say rather impatiently, “‘What is it this 
time, Jamie?” With tears in his eyes Jamie 
answered, “It’s the stomach-ache, and my 
stomach’s so far down that you can’t see it.” 
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